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Devoted  to  teaching  the  Restored  Gospel  in  the  classroom  and  home. 


OUR    COVER 

THIS  month  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  younger 
teachers  of  the  Church.  Repre- 
sentative of  this  group  is  Sandra 
Marlene  Maglebv,  presently  teaching 
Sunday  School  Course  No.  7  in  the 
Phoenix  Ninth  Ward,  Phoenix  (Ari- 
zona) Stake.  This  charming  young 
teacher  has  been  an  organist  and 
teacher  in  various  organizations  since 
she  was   14  years  of  age. 

Sandra  does  honor  to  her  fellow 
teachers  and  to  the  whole  Church 
by  her  devotion  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards and  ideals  of  right  living.  Stake 
Sunday  School  Superintendent  Reed 
F.    Mack    says: 

"Throughout  her  life  Sandra  has 
been  'honest  with  herself  and  has 
lived  the  Gospel  standards.  Her  great 
popularity  has  never  been  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  she  has  been  most 
careful  to  comply  with  the  principles 
and  ideals  of  the  Church." 

Never  happier  than  when  studying 
or  teaching  the  Gospel,  Sandra  is 
a  constant  reader  of  the  Standard 
Works.  Her  life  and  her  teaching 
exemplify  the  value  of  devoting  a 
"tithing  of  one's  time"  to  studying 
the  Gospel.  ( See  article  in  "Notes 
from  the  Field"  on  page  297  of 
this  issue. ) 

Photograph  is  by  Bob  Wilcox  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Bernard  S.  Walker,  member 
of  the  Sunday  School  general  board. 
—Kenneth  S.  Bennion. 
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YOU    WILL    WANT    TO    READ  .  .  . 

►President  Brigham  Young  said,  "I  shall  not  cease  learning  while  I  live, 
nor  when  I  arrive  in  the  spirit  world;  .  .  ."  Read  about  living  and 
learning  forever  on  page  290. 

►When  should  a  young  serviceman's  moral  training  start?  For  the 
answer  see  "G.  I.  Morals  Start  at  Home,"  page  294. 

►They  found  themselves  miles  away  from  any  branch  of  the  Church. 
What  did  the  Joseph  E.  Jack  family  do?  Read  their  solution  to  this 
problem  in  "Notes  from  the  Field,"  page  297. 
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By  President  David  O.  McKay 


"I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might'have  it  more  abundantly."  —John  10:10. 


LIFE,  from  the  scientist's  standpoint  —  its  beginning 
on  earth,  its  ending  —  is  a  mystery.  Yet  it  is  the 
most  precious  thing  in  existence  —  it  is  Creation's 
greatest  gift. 

The  Saviour  said,  "I  have  come  to  give  you  life." 
Not  only  that,  but  to  give  it  "more  abundantly." 

Dr.  A.  Cressy  Morrison,  a  great  scientist,  says  of 
life,  "Whence  it  came  or  where  it  goes,  science  answers 
not. 

"Life  pushes  forward,  building,  repairing,  extend- 
ing and  creating  the  new  and  the  better  with  an  ir- 
resistible energy  not  found  in  inanimate  things.  Is 
this  intelligence?  Is  it  instinct  or  does  it  just  happen? 
You  can  answer  this  yourself.  The  writer  does  not 
know;  but  he  believes  it  came  as  an  expression  of 
Divine  power;  and  it  is  not  material  .  .  ." 

With  this  in  mind,  associate  these  statements  found 
in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants:  "Intelligence,  or  the 
light  of  truth,  was  not  created  or  made,  neither  indeed 
can  be."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  93:29.)  So  we  are 
dealing  with  a  very  precious  and  eternal  thing  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  Saviour's  words,  "I  am 
come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might 
have  it  more  abundantly." 

I  am  impressed  with  the  thought  that  we  have 
only  one  life  in  which  to  develop  the  abundant  life  — 
only  one  state  of  mortality! 

What  concerns  us,  therefore,  is  the  fact  that  from 
the  beginning  this  uncreated,  ever-existent  intelligence 
animated  spiritual  bodies,  "For  man  is  spirit.  The  ele- 
ments are  eternal,  and  spirit  and  element,  inseparably 
connected,  receive  a  fulness  of  joy."  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  93:33.) 

Man  is  physical;  he  is  also  spiritual;  or,  more  accu- 
rately speaking,  in  mortal  life  he  lives  in  a  physical 
body.  For  man,  the  "Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  the  light  and  the  life  of  the  world,"  is 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord,  who  came,  as  He  says,  "that 
they  might  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly." 

Abundance  means  an  overflowing  or  fulness  —  mani- 
festly in  this  text,  an  overflow  or  fulness  of  conditions 


Painting  by  Everett  Thorpe. 

PRESIDENT  DAVID  O.  McKAY 
"The  happiest  life  in  mortality  is  the  religious  life." 

that  contribute   to   the  happiness   and    peace    of  the 
individual. 

•     "Not  many  lives,  but  only  one  have  we! 
One  —  only  one. 
How  precious  should  that  one  life  ever  be! 
Day  after  day  filled  up  with  precious  toil, 
Hour  after  hour  bringing  in  new  spoil." 

—Author  Unknown. 

The  kind  of  life  you  live,  your  disposition,  your 
very  nature,  will  be  determined  by  your  thoughts  of 
which  your  acts  are  but  the  outward  expression. 
Thought  is  the  seed  of  action.  Thoughts  make  us  what 
we  are.  As  definitely  and  surely  as  the  weaver  shapes 
his  flowers  and  figures  out  of  the  warp  and  woof  of 
his  loom,  so  every  moment  the  shuttle  of  thought 
moves  back  and  forth  forming  character  and  even 
modifying  the  lineaments  of  our  features. 

"Sow  a  thought,  reap  an  act, 
Sow  an  act,  reap  a  habit, 
Sow  a  habit,  reap  a  character, 
Sow  a  character,  reap  an  eternal  destiny." 

—Author  Unknown. 

The  happiest  life  in  mortality  is  the  religious  life. 
You  may  choose  between  the  animal  part  of  you  or 
the  spiritual.  There  is  within  you  something  eternal  — 
the  spirit  placed  into  a  physical  body  here,  wisely,  for 
a  definite  purpose,  aiding  the  eternal  progress  of  man. 
These  are  facts;  and  every  man  who  thinks,  analyzes 

(Concluded  on  page  317.) 
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Live  and 

Learn 

Forever! 


By  Ramona  W.  Cannon 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG  told  the  early 
Latter-day  Saints:  "Intelligent 
beings  are  organized  to  become 
Gods  ...  to  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  the  Gods,  and  become  associated 
with  the  highest  intelligences  that 
dwell  in  eternity."1  Life  is  a  school 
for  preparing  ourselves  for  such  a 
future,  he  reminded  the  people. 

This  high  concept  of  man's  destiny 
is  so  extensive,  so  overpowering,  that 
the  most  daring  imagination  can 
grasp  only  the  beginnings  of  its  sig- 
nificance. 

How  many  men  and  women,  as 
a  result  of  that  philosophy,  have 
worked  their  way  out  of  poverty, 
mediocrity,  weakness  and  ignorance, 
to  emerge  beautiful,  highly  intelli- 
gent souls,  who  have  inspired  others 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps! 

Focusing  on  the  Latter-day  Saint 
belief  in  the  importance  of  obtain- 
ing and  respecting  bodies,  made  in 
the  image  of  the  Creator's,  and  the 
ultimate  reuniting  of  these  bodies 
and  their  spirits,  Brigham  Young 
said,  "I  shall  not  cease  learning  while 
I  live,  nor  when  I  arrive  in  the  spirit- 
world;  but  shall  there  learn  with 
greater  facility;  and  when  I  again 
receive  my  body,  I  shall  learn  a  thou- 
sand times  more  in  a  thousand  times 
less  time."2 

This  epitomizes  the  philosophy  of 
"Live  and  Learn  Forever." 

^Discourses  of  Brigham  Young,  arranged  by 
John  A.  Widtsoe;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt 
Lake   City,  Utah;    1925;   page   377. 

-Discourses  of  Brigham  Young,  arranged  by 
John  A.  Widtsoe;  page  382. 


The  chief  pur- 
pose of  educa- 
tion is  to  pre- 
pare us  to  live 
happily  here 
and  hereafter 
.  .  .  and  to  make 
the  world  better 
for  others  who 
follow.  Because 
of  this  opportu- 
nity and  respon- 
sibility, we  must 
study  wisely. 


The  gaining  of  knowledge  and  experience  does  not  stop  with  the  completion  of  our 
formal  education  nor  when  we  experience  death;  instead,  as  President  Young  has  said, 
"I  shall  not  cease  learning  while  I  live,  nor  when  I  arrive  in  the  spirit-world;  .   .  ." 


From  the  early  days  of  the  Church, 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was  in- 
spired to  work  for  a  high  educational 
goal  for  the  people. 

Naturally  a  thorough  study  of  the 
scriptures  was  the  most  important 
step.  But  early  Latter-day  Saint 
learning  was  not  confined  to  the 
scriptures.  At  Kirtland,  Ohio,  Jan. 
24,  1833,  the  School  of  the  Prophets 
was  organized,  "agreeable  to  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  which 
said  that  the, first  Elders  should  be 
called  in  and  receive  learning  by 
study  and  by  faith  and  prepare 
themselves  to   go  forth  .  .   ."3 

The  Saints  were  very  proud  of 
their  University  of  Nauvoo.  When 
the  City  Council  of  Nauvoo  was 
organized  Feb.  3,  1841,  one  of  the 
first  ordinances  introduced  by  Joseph 
Smith  concerned  the  University  of 
Nauvoo. 

Many  of  the  Saints  acted  upon 
this  advice:  "A  man  is  saved  no 
faster  than  he  gets  knowledge,  .  .  .";* 
and  ".  .  .  if  a  person  gains  more 
knowledge  and  intelligence  in  this 
life  through  his  diligence  and  obe- 
dience than  another,  he  will  have  so 
much  the  advantage  in  the  world  to 
come."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
130:19, )  In  spite  of  their  hard  labor, 
some  Saints  had  a  book  in  hand  at 
every  possible  moment. 

There  was  Kelsey's  school  house 
at  Winter  Quarters,  where  children 

^Journal  History  (only  copy  is  in  LDS  Church 
Historian's  Library,  Salt  Lake  City),  Jan.  24, 
1833. 

teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  com- 
piled by  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Deseret  News 
Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  1938,  page  217. 


were  instructed  while  the  pioneers 
prepared  to  cross  the  plains.  In 
October,  1847,  three  weeks  after  the 
second  company  of  Saints  arrived 
in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Jane  Dil worth 
was  teaching  school  in  an  old  army 
tent  set  up  near  the  middle  of  the 
square  in  the  newly  built  fort.5 

In  the  late  autumn  of  '47,  Julian 
Moses  was  teaching  General  History 
and  Latin  in  his  school.  Bark  of  the 
white  mountain  birch  was  dried  and 
used  as  writing  material.6 

We  read  about  the  Parent  School, 
a  German  school,  a  Commercial  Col- 
lege, libraries,  a  Normal  School  and 
a  School  for  Deaf-mutes. 

Today  the  challenge  to  learn  is 
great  indeed,  so  great  that  we  have 
to  choose  wisely  what  is  most  im- 
portant to  study. 

We  should  utilize  the  many  meth- 
ods of  learning:  our  own  experience, 
experiences  of  others,  faith,  contem- 
plation, reading,  listening  to  lectures 
and  concerts,  going  to  Church,  tak- 
ing extension  courses,  participating 
in  discussion  groups,  loving  and 
mingling  with  humanity,  doing  some 
teaching  ourselves  in  Church. 

Brigham  Young  preached:  "All 
the  knowledge,  wisdom,  power,  and 
glory  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  from  the 
days  of  Adam  till  now,  must  be 
gathered  home   to   Zion."7 

*The  Founding  of  Utah  by  Levi  Edgar  Young; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  City;  1923; 
page  299. 

"The  Founding  of  Utah  by  Levi  Edgar  Young; 
page  301. 

'Discourses  of  Brigham  Young,  arranged  by 
John  A.  Widtsoe;  page  377. 
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Little  Deeds  from  Big  Lives 


More  than  Ordinary— They  Were  Leaders 


By  Arthur  S.  Anderson 


TT  takes  more  than  an  ordinary 
person  to  be  a  great  leader  of 
a  great  nation.  They  are  human  and 
may  make  mistakes  —  true.  But  from 
the  lives  of  real  leaders  can  be 
gleaned  incidents  of  great  character 
that  are  inspiring  to  all. 


Winston   Churchill 


Worthy  of  Confidence 

npHROUGH  the  early  1930s,  Win- 
ston Churchill  pleaded  with  the 

House  of  Commons,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  to 
build  up  the  war 
strength  of  Eng- 
land. His  warnings 
were  shunned  by 
his  party,  mocked 
by   the   press    and 

ignored  by  Parlia- 
ment. Neverthe- 
less, he  worked 
feverishly  for  more  than  eight  years 
to  stave  off  what  seemed  to  him 
to  be  certain  calamity. 

The  calamity  came  as  Churchill 
had  predicted.  When  war  was  de- 
clared on  Sept.  3,  1939,  Churchill 
had  a  perfect  opportunity  to  call  at- 
tention to  his  repeated  and  unheed- 
ed warnings.  He  had  good  reason 
to  criticize  the  opposition  for  their 
apparent  errors  in  judgment. 

When  he  arose  to  speak  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  that  grim 
September  day,  he  said,  "In  this 
solemn  hour,  it  is  a  consolation  to 
recall  and  to  dwell  upon  our  re- 
peated efforts  for  peace.  All  have 
been  ill-starred  but  all  have  been 
faithful  and  sincere." 

Winston  Churchill  rose  above  the 
temptation  to  say,  "I  told  you  what 
would  happen,"  and  directed  his 
efforts   to,wards    the    unification    of 

England  when  unity  was  badly  need- 
ed. He  showed  himself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  which  was  later 
placed  in  him  as  prime  minister  of 


England  during  one  of  the  most 
trying  periods  of  this  country's 
history.1 

Trom  I  Was  Churchill's  Shadow  by  Ex-detec- 
tive Inspector  W.  H.  Thompson;  Christopher 
Johnson,  Ltd.,  London,  England,  1951;  pages  18, 
19;  also  Winston  Churchill,  the  Era  and  the  Man 
by  Virginia  Cowles;  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York,  1953;  pages  306,  307. 


Asked  Nothing  in  Return 

TN  1948,  when  Mackenzie  King  laid 
down  the  reins  of  Canadian  lead- 
ership, the  whole  dominion  looked 
back  upon  his  astonishing  record  of 
service.  Of  the  previous  27  years,  he 
had  served  all  but  five  as  prime  min- 
ister—the longest  rule  credited  to  any 
statesman  in  the  English-speaking 
world.  No  modern  Canadian  had  ac- 
complished so  much  nor  worked  so 
tirelessly. 

Few  could  deny  that  his  native 
Canada  owed  him  much  for  his  un- 
tiring service.  However,  King  re- 
flected a  different 
view.  "It  has  always 
seemed  to  me,"  he 
said,  "that  the  high- 
est joy  in  life  is  to 
be  found  in  some 
form  of  public 
service;  that  in- 
stead of  the  state 
being  indebted;  ...  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King 
the  obligation  is  the  other  way 
'round;  where  opportunity  of  public 
service  is  given,  one  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  the  source  whence  it 
arises." 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King 
punctuated  this  significant  message 
with  an  example  of  his  very  words. 
At  his  death  in  July,  1950,  he  left 
virtually  all  that  he  owned  to  the 
nation  he  had  served,  asking  for 
himself  only  "a  piece  of  rough  Ca- 
nadian granite"  with  nothing  but 
his  name  carved  upon  it.2 

2Based  upon  material  in  The  Incredible  Cana- 
dian by  Bruce  Hutchinson;  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  New  York,  Toronto  and  London,  1953; 
pages  442-450. 


Set  a  High  Goal 

/"^NE  night  as  John  George  Dief- 
enbaker  was  reading  the  bio- 
graphy of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  prime 
minister  of  Canada 
from  1896  to  1911, 
he  looked  up  from 
his  book  and  an- 
nounced in  a  firm 
voice,  "I'm  going 
to  be  premier  of 
Canada." 

While  many  have 
John  G.  Diefenbaker  dreamed  of  rising 
to  political  prominence,  few  if  any 
prepared  more  earnestly  for  public 
office.  From  his  pre-occupation  with 
biographies  of  famous  statesmen, 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  turned  to  reading 
speeches  of  British  parliamentary 
orators.  He  developed  his  own  florid 
Victorian  style  by  speaking  from  a 
stage  while  an  uncle  listened  criti- 
cally from  the  back  of  an  empty  au- 
ditorium. At  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan, John  Diefenbaker  de- 
bated national  issues  in  mock  parlia- 
ment with  fellow  members  of  the 
debating  society.  Impatient  to  get 
on  with  his  career,  he  sped  through 
law  school  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Diefenbaker  lost  five  elections 
before  he  reached  Parliament  at  the 
age  of  44.  Over  the  next  15  years, 
he  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  gain  the  leadership  of  his  party, 
and  finally  was  elected  to  lead  the 
Tories  at  the  age  of  60. 

In  1957,  against  almost  insur- 
mountable odds,  he  waged  an  ener- 
getic personal  campaign  for  his  mi- 
nority party  that  reached  across  the 
dominion.  With  his  demoralized 
colleagues  expecting  defeat,  and  a 
national  poll  predicting  a  landslide 
for  the  opposition,  Mr.  Diefenbaker 
unleashed  all  the  political  brilliance 
he  had  developed  since  the  first  day 
he  set  his  sights  on  public  service. 
He  was  chosen  Canada's  new  prime 
minister.3 

3Adapted    from    information   in    Time,    Aug.    5, 
1957;  pages  24-29. 
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The  Family  Hour 


Gathered  around  their  mother,  all  the  Richards  children  enjoy 
their  well-planned,   purposeful   family   hour.    Larry  is   reading 


to:  (I.  to  r.)    Barry,  seated;  Lee  George;  Reeda;  Mother  Amelia; 
Mari,  seated  on  her  mothers  lap;  Kerry  Lynne;  and  quiet  Fawn. 


Variety  Is  Spice  in  this  Family's  Life 

By  Virginia  Baker 


Photos  by  Leland   Van  Wagoner 


MRS.  REED  H.  RICHARDS, 
recently  chosen  "Lady  of  the 
Year"  by  U.  S.  Lady  maga- 
zine, has  definite  ideas  about  the 
need  for  a  Latter-day  Saint  family 
hour  in  a  time  when  so  many  influ- 
ences seem  to  be  attacking  the  tra- 
ditional family  relationship. 

She  believes  that  every  home 
should  have  a  regularly  scheduled 
family  gathering  and  that  such  gath- 
erings should  be  as  enjoyable,  as 
well-planned  and  as  purposeful  as 
possible. 

Sister  Richards  (Aurelia)  speaks 
from  experience.  She  and  her  hus- 
band have  seven  adopted  children 
and  have  been  observing  a  regular 
family  hour  ever  since  the  first  child 
was  old  enough  to  understand  the 
purpose  of  such  an  activity. 


It  was  14  years  ago  that  Reed 
and  Aurelia  Richards  decided  to 
have  a  family  by  adoption.  They 
were  both  fond  of  children,  but  had 
none  of  their  own.  Feeling  that  it 
was  "the  will  of  God,"  they  adopted 
Lee  George,  a  baby  of  Scotch-Eng- 
lish derivation. 

Since  that  time  they  have  adopted 
six  more:  Reeda,  13,  a  mixture  of 
Irish  and  English;  Barry  and  Larry, 
11  -  year  -  old  twins  of  Ukranian 
parentage;  Kerry  Lynne,  11,  of  Scan- 
dinavian parents;  Fawn,  5,  a  full- 
blooded  American  Indian;  and  Mari, 
4,  who  is  Japanese. 

All  of  the  children  are  active  in 
Sunday  School.  Now  members  of 
the  Valley  View  Sixth  Ward,  Valley 
View  Stake  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
Richards  family  recently  moved  to 


Salt  Lake  City  from  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina,  where  Brother  Rich- 
ards was  on  active  duty  with  the 
Army.  A  lieutenant  colonel  (now 
a  full  colonel),  he  was  serving  as 
inspector  general  at  Fort  Bragg  at 
the  time  his  wife  was  chosen  "Lady 
of  the  Year."  The  family  returned 
to  Salt  Lake  City  recently  so  that 
Brother  Richards  could  resume  his 
law  practice  upon  leaving  the  Army. 

He  had  served  7  years  in  the 
Army  by  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
After  returning  to  civilian  life  for 
four  years,  he  was  recalled  to  active 
duty  in  1950  and  assigned  to  Korea 
and  Japan.  Sister  Richards  and  their 
six  children  joined  him  later  in 
Tokyo,  where  he  was  serving  as 
inspector  general  in  the  Far  East 
Command.    It  was  while  they  were 
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in  Tokyo  that  they  adopted  Mari, 
whose  Japanese  mother  had  died  in 
childbirth. 

Both  Brother  and  Sister  Richards 
are  natives  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
both  were  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  he  with  bachelor  of 
arts  and  bachelor  of  laws  degrees, 
she  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  French  and  art.  Later  she  ob- 
tained a  master's  degree  in  educa- 
tion. 

Despite  her  large  family,  Sister 
Richards  finds  time  for  numerous 
activities  outside  the  home.  While 
in  North  Carolina  she  taught  in  Re- 
lief Society  and  the  branch  Sunday 
School.  She  was  vice  president  of 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association  and 
a  kindergarten  public  school  teacher 
at  Fort  Bragg.  At  present,  she  is 
teaching  at  Bryant  Junior  High 
School  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Though  she  considers  activities 
outside  the  home  of  great  importance 
in  shaping  character,  vivacious  Sister 
Richards  places  particular  emphasis 
on  family  life.  She  believes  that  the 
sense  of  family  solidarity  which  is 
engendered  by  family  night  and  by 
other  family  activities  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  factors  in  establish- 
ing a  healthy  personality. 

A  visit  with  the  Richards  family 
as  they  enjoy  their  family  hour  gives 
a  concrete  picture  of  the  family 
closeness. 

Pretty  Reeda  was  conducting  as 
we  slipped  into  place,  and  she  called 
on  her  older  brother  to  open  with 
prayer.  Then  she  and  Kerry  sang 
a  Japanese  song  learned  while  the 
family  was  stationed  in  Japan. 

Reeda  then  announced  that  it  was 
time  for  family  business.  Mother 
brought  up  the  subject  of  television 
schedules.  "There  has  been  entirely 


too  much  confusion  in  trying  to  eat 
dinner  and  watch  television.  Since 
your  favorite  shows  come  at  a  differ- 
ent time  in  Salt  Lake  City  from  the 
time  you  watched  them  in  North 
Carolina,  we'll  have  to  make  some 
changes." 

"I  don't  want  to  miss  Sky  King," 
spoke  up  Lee.  That  touched  off 
lively  comments  from  the  other  four 
oldest  children. 

"Well,  you'll  just  have  to  decide 
which  ones  you  want  to  see  most," 
said  Sister  Richards.  "We'll  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  time  your 
father  gets  home  from  town  for 
dinner,  too,  you  know." 

Finally,  Lee  was  made  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  check  on  television 
schedules  and  to  make  a  report  at 
family  hour  the  next  week.  "We'll 
make  a  decision  then,"  said  Mother. 

"We're  going  to  practice  our  man- 
ners tonight,"  announced  Reeda. 
"Mother  has  written  some  scenes  for 
us  to  dramatize." 

Lee  got  the  first  scene,  and  chose 
energetic  Mari  to  help  him  show 
how  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  go 
through  a  door.  He  stood  back  po- 
litely while  his  baby  sister  giggled 
and  ran  through  the  "door,"  then 
followed  her. 

Kerry  Lynne  and  Barry  drew  the 
table  manners  scene.  They  promptly 
put  The  Instructor  writer  and  photo- 
grapher on  the  spot  by  choosing 
them  to  act  as  "host"  and  "hostess" 
for  the  portrayal. 

Sister  Richards  coached,  "The  par- 
ticular thing  we're  trying  to  teach 
them  right  now  is  to  wait  until  the 
hostess  begins  to  eat." 

Barry  courteously  helped  the  la- 
dies to  be  seated.  Fawn  and  Mari 
enjoyed  passing  their  plates  to  the 
"hostess"  for  some  make-believe  po- 


Reeda  explains  placing  of  telephone  calls 
and  how  to  receive  messages  for  others. 

tatoes  and  gravy,  and  all  the  children 
waited  until  the  "hostess"  picked  up 
her  make-believe  fork  and  began  to 
eat  her  make-believe  potatoes. 

Reeda's  assignment  was  to  demon- 
strate telephone  manners.  She  pre- 
tended to  take  a  phone  message  for 
her  father,  making  sure  she  got  the 
name  and  telephone  number  of  the 
caller. 

Others  in  the  family  enacted  other 
examples  of  good  manners. 

The  twins  were  the  next  perform- 
(Continued  on  page  295.) 


RICHARDS'  FAMILY 
HOME    EVENING   AGENDA 

Conducting  Reeda,  13 

Invocation  Lee  George,  14 

Reading  Larry,  11 

Duet  ....Reeda  and  Kerry  Lynne,  11 

Family  Rusiness All 

Practice  of  manners All 

Duet Rarry  and  Larry,  twins,  11 


Singing  as  a  duet  a  Japanese  song,   Kerry  Lynne  and  Reeda 
entertain  their  father,  Reed,  and  their  sisters  Fawn  and  Mari. 


Helping  the  ladies  be  seated  at  the  table  is  Barry,  who  with 
Kerry  Lynne,  already  seated,  demonstrated  correct  table  manners. 
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Long  before  your  young  man  leaves 
for  the  service,  as  a  teacher  or  parent 
ask  this  question  of  yourself,  "Is  the 
training  that  I'm  giving  him  equip- 
ping him  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tions that  he  will  surely  face?" 
Remember   .  .  . 


G.  I.  Morals 
Start  at 


Home 


* 


By  George  H.  Birney 
Chaplain,    U.  S.  Army 


EVERY  once  in  a  while  a  military 
chaplain  receives  a  frantic  letter 
from  a  worried  parent  or  wife 
which  states  that  Johnny  hasn't  been 
writing  and  his  folks  are  afraid  he 
is  either  ill  or  in  some  kind  of 
trouble.  Will  the  chaplain  please 
see  Johnny  and  find  out  what  is  the 
matter? 

The  question  we  parents  need  to 
ask  ourselves,  if  Johnny  is  about  to 
enter  some  branch  of  the  armed 
forces,  is  this:  Is  he  ready  for  mili- 
tary service?  Is  he  made  of  the  fibre 
that  will  enable  him  to  withstand 
the  temptations  he  is  almost  certain 
to  meet  in  these  critical  years  of 
his  young  life?  Will  he  come  home 
as  fine  and  as  clean  as  he  was  when 
he  went  away? 


Chaplain  George  H.  Birney  s  article, 
"Q.  I.  Morals  Start  at  Home,"  is  so  vital 
that  we  have  requested  and  graciously 
received  permission  from  the  Christian 
Herald  and  from  the  author  to  republish 
it  in  The  Instructor. 

It  is  your  Sunday  School  superintendent's 
earnest  hope  that  it  will  he  carefully  and 
prayerfully  read  by  every  parent  and  by 
every  Sunday  School  officer  and  teacher 
in  the  Church. 


General   Superintendent 
George   R.   Hill's  Page 


Prepare  now  so  that  when  he  comes  home  to  his  family  and  sweetheart,  he  will  be  as 
fine  and  clean  as  when  he  goes  away  to  serve  in  the  army,  the  navy  or  the  air  force. 


When  any  young  man  joins  the 
army,  navy  or  air  force,  he  becomes 
prey  overnight  to  temptations  which, 
up  until  now,  he  perhaps  never 
dreamed  existed.  Some  of  these 
temptations  may  seem  wonderfully 
attractive  to  him.  And  there  will  be 
plenty  of  other  young  men  around 
to  persuade  him  to  surrender  him- 
self to  them.  He  will  be  told,  "It 
must  be  all  right.  Everybody's  doing 
it."  Unless  he  is  safeguarded  by 
profound  moral  convictions  of  his 
own,  he  is  almost  certain  to  succumb. 

Two  stories  will  illustrate  what  I 
mean.  Both  are  about  "nice  boys." 
The  first  happened  in  Japan.  A 
young  man  barely  turned  19,  came 
to  see  me  one  day  in  my  office.  He'd 
been  in  the  army  a  little  less  than 
a  year.  He  came  from  a  Christian 
home,  and  there  was  a  girl  back 
there  who  had  promised  to  wait  for 
him.  When  he  returned  they  were 
to  have  been  married. 

But  this  lad  —  I  will  call  him 
"Bill"  —  had  gone  out  one  night 
with  some  other  soldiers  in  the  Ja- 
panese town.  There  were  girls  there 
whose  moral  standards  were  hardly 
better  than  those  of  professional 
prostitutes.  One  of  them  attached 
herself  to  Bill.  The  others  were 
drinking;  and  Bill,  though  he  never 
drank  before  he  came  into  the  army, 
went  along  with  the  crowd  "to  be 
a  good  sport." 

His  recollection  of  what  happened 
ends  about  midway  through  the  eve- 
ning. All  he  knew  when  he  came 
to  me  was  that  he  woke  up  the  next 


morning  in  the  girl's  room,  having 
spent  the  night  with  her.  In  this 
one  night  there  began  an  association 
which  Bill  found  impossible  to  break. 
He  continued  to  see  the  girl  and 
to  go  with  her  to  her  room.  Hating 
himself,  yet  unable  to  terminate  the 
relationship,  he  found  himself  keep- 
ing her,  paying  her  rent  and  all  her 
bills. 

Through  all  this  he  was  haunted 
by  the  memory  of  the  girl  back 
home.  Finally,  in  a  fit  of  depression, 
he  had  written  her  and  had  made 
a  full  confession.  She  had  replied 
with  a  letter  terminating  their  en- 
gagement. It  was  at  this  point  that 
he  came  to  see  me. 

With  my  encouragement,  he  got 
up  enough  nerve  to  break  with  the 
Japanese  girl,  who  promptly  set  her 
hooks  for  another  unwary  soldier. 
He  also  broke  with  his  so-called 
friends.  He  began  going  to  church 
again.  Finally  one  day  in  a  remorse- 
ful session  in  my  study,  he  gave  his 
life  anew  to  his  Saviour  whose  com- 
mandments he  had  so  outrageously 
transgressed. 

He  wrote  the  girl  back  home  again, 
telling  her  what  happened.  This 
time  her  reply  was  more  encourag- 
ing. She  would  try  to  understand, 
and  she  would  wait  for  him.  When 
he  came  home,  they  would  try  to 
rebuild  what  they  had  once  had 
together. 

She  was  as  good  as  her  promise. 
Bill  is  out  of  the   army  now,   and 

"Reprinted  from  the  Christian  Herald,  January, 
1957,  page  17. 
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they  are  married.  They  are  active 
in  their  church,  and  it  looks  as  if 
they  will  have  a  fine  Christian  home. 

Not  all  such  stories  turn  out  as 
happily,  however.  For  example,  one 
that  happened  right  here  in  the 
United  States. 

The  girl  was  from  a  town  adjacent 
to  an  army  camp.  The  events  were 
almost  identical  except  that  the  boy, 
whom  I'll  call  "Jim,"  and  his  girl  did 
not  live  openly  together.  Through 
it  all,  Jim  had  the  idea  that  when 
the  time  came  he  could  break  off 
this  relationship  and  go  home  to 
marry  the  girl  next  door.  Then  his 
world  came  crashing  down.  His 
army  camp  girl  friend  announced 
she  was  to  bear  him  a  child.  She 
demanded  marriage,  and  he  agreed; 
they  were  married  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace.   • 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it, 
Jim  brought  tragedy  into  the  lives 
of  the  three  principals  in  this  little 
drama.  He  broke  the  heart  of  the 
girl  who  was  waiting  for  him.  The 
mother  of  his  child  knows  that  her 
husband  does  not  love  her.  He,  him- 
self, is  tied  by  the  marriage  bond 
to  a  woman  for  whom  he  has  neither 
love  nor  respect.  And  none  of  the 
three  is  yet  20  years  old.  One  dare 
not  even  speculate  what  effect  this 
whole  sordid  situation  may  have 
some  day  on  the  child. 

Both  Bill  and  Jim  found  them- 
selves in  their  situations  largely 
through  their  unpreparedness.  Both 
tragedies  could  have  been  avoided 
if  someone  had  taken  the  time  to 
get  ready  two  young  men,  both  of 
them  from  church-going  homes,  for 
what  life  outside  the  church  and 
family  circle  can  be  like. 

My  third  suggestion  is  this:  Do 
everything  you  can  to  give  your  son 
a  deep  religious  faith  and  the  moral 
consciousness  that  goes  along  with 
such  a  faith. 

In  our  evening  service  at  a  camp 
in  Japan  we  had  a  period  set  aside 
for  testimonies.  I'll  never  forget  one 


fine  young  man  who  stood  up  one 
night  —  his  first  time  with  us  —  and 
said  something  like  this:  "I  try  to 
serve  Christ  in  all  I  do.  I  didn't  want 
to  come  here,  so  far  from  my  own 
family  and  friends  and  my  own 
church.  But  now  that  I'm  here,  I 
believe  Jesus  wants  me  to  testify 
for  him  every  day.  Pray  for  me  that 
I  may  be  a  worthy  witness  for  him 
while  I  am  here." 

If  a  boy  from  your  church  is  about 
to  enter  military  service  is  he  as 
well  prepared  spiritually  as  this 
young  man? 

My  fourth  suggestion:  Prepare 
your  young  soldier  for  the  fact  that 
he  may  have  to  suffer  for  his  faith. 
He  will  meet  with  ridicule.  He  will 
be  called  names  —  "Holy  Joe," 
"Mother's  Boy,"  "Reverend." 

One  thing  more:  Admonish  your 
servicemen  to  "stay  near  the  chap- 
lain." The  Department  of  Defense 
recognizes  the  moral  hazards  that 
lie  in  wait  for  your  son.  In  spite  of 
what  any  individual  members  of  the 
military   may    think    or   say  to   the 


contrary,  the  top  military  leaders  are 
concerned  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  serviceman.  That  is 
why  we  have  chaplains  and  fully 
equipped  chapels  in  which  we  carry 
on  full-scale  religious  programs. 

THE  FAMILY  HOUR 

(Continued  from  page  293.) 

ers,  with  a  Japanese  song.  It  brought 
forth  the  retelling  of  events  leading 
to  the  adoption  of  the  twins. 

"Each  of  the  youngsters  has  been 
sealed  to  us  in  the  temple,"  Brother 
Richards  said.  "It  means  that  in  the 
sight  of  God,  these  children  are  ours 
for  time  and  all  eternity." 

Actually,  the  visitor  in  the  midst 
of  the  family  accepts,  without  realiz- 
ing he  has  accepted,  that  the  word 
"adoption"  is  simply  a  word.  Here 
is  a  family  where  some  of  the  chil- 
dren have  blond  hair,  others  have 
black  hair.  Some  were  born  in  Cana- 
da, some  in  the  United  States  and 
one  in  Japan. 

(Concluded  on  page  299.) 


Sometimes  when  your  "Johnny"   stops  writing,   it  is   an  indication  that  something  is 
wrong.    So   do    your   teaching   well    now,   that   later   he   can   write    without   restraint. 
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Surrounded  by  the  sands  of  the.  Sahara  with  its  people  whose  customs  were  so  different, 
thousands  of  miles  from  their  own  families  and  cultures,  the  women  verified  that  .  .  . 

In  Genealogy— 


it 


No  Man  Is  an  Island" 

By  Margaret  H.  Haycock  as  told  to  Lowell  R.  Jackson 


THOUSANDS  of  miles  from  the 
United  States  across  the  widest 
stretch  of  the  Atlantic,  two 
women  met  for  the  first  time  at  a 
dinner  party.  Both  of  them  were 
wives  of  American  embassy  officials. 
One  was  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States;  the  other,  from  Utah. 

Their  meeting  was  on  one  of  those 
sultry  evenings  common  to  cities  and 
towns  along  the  North  African  Medi- 
terranean. Fifty  miles  or  less  from 
this  westernized  metropolis  lay  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara.  Both  women 
lived  inside  this  anicent  Phoenician 
city,  although  many  embassy  families 
were  quartered  at  an  air  base  out- 
side town. 

On  the  way  to  the  dinner  party, 
the  Utah  girl  had  passed  the  Egyp- 
tian embassy.  Her  home  was  situated 
between  this  building  and  the  Brit- 
ish embassy.  Along  this  strip,  be- 
tween both  official  buildings,  an  aura 
of  silent  hostility  existed.  At  the  mo- 
ment, the  Suez  situation  seethed.  A 
bomb  shelter,  where  the  boys  played 
basketball  in  the  daytime,  was  im- 
mediately available  for  refuge.  It 
was  under  the  old  but  spacious 
dwelling  where  the  Utah  family 
lived.  In  the  event  of  hostile  out- 
break, if  evacuation  were  necessary, 
the  American  air  base  could  be 
reached  in  short  time. 

The  dinner  party  that  evening  was 
a  happy  event.  There  had  been  little 
social  life  since  the  Utah  family 
arrived.  This  was  a  "get-acquainted" 


occasion  between  the  two  couples.  It 
was  a  time  to  discover  any  common 
bond  that  might  exist. 

The  women  had  been  appalled  by 
the  poverty  and  amazed  that  the 
desert  people  could  live  on  so  little 
for  so  long  a  time.  In  the  streets  they 
had  observed  hundreds  of  Moslem 
women,  peering  out  at  them  with 
one  lone  eye,  their  bodies  draped  in 
yards  of  protective  fabric.  They  had 
seen  wedding  processions  in  the 
streets,  with  the  bride  atop  a  camel 
in  a  small  housing  structure,  travel- 
ing from  a  distant  town  with  rela- 
tives to  meet  a  strange  bridegroom. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  both 
women  remarked  again  and  again 
the  thought  that  they  "felt"  some 
kind  of  common  bond  existed  be- 
tween them.  Their  backgrounds  were 
different.  They  didn't  know  any  par- 
ticular people  in  common.  They  were 
sure  they  had  never  even  passed  one 
another  on  the  street,  With  no  pos- 
sible acquaintanceship,  what  was  it? 
An  intuition?  Two  lives  thrown  to- 
gether in  times  of  quiet  desperation? 
It  seemed  more  significant  than  that. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  blood  bond 
between  them. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about 
genealogy?"  The  girl  from  Utah  ap- 
proached the  subject  casually. 

The  other  woman's  face  lit  up. 
"Why,  yes.  That  has  been  a  hobby  of 
mine— for  years!" 

"You    look    so    familiar    to    me. 


There's   something  about  your  eyes 
that  makes  me  think—" 

In  comparing  family  genealogies, 
the  two  women  were  surprised  to 
find  that  both  their  mothers  had  the 
same  maiden  name. 

"I  have  traced  that  family  line  all 
the  way  back  to  1600,"  remarked  the 
woman  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  "I  discovered  the  in- 
formation in  a  library  near  my  home. 
There  was  a  published  volume  on 
the  family  genealogy  and  I  was  able 
to  make  the  connection  with  my 
grandfather."  As  an  afterthought  she 
said,  "My  grandfather  was  the  kind- 
est, sweetest,  dearest  man  in  the 
whole  world." 

"My  grandfather  was  kind  and 
patient  and  sweet,  too,"  remarked 
the  other  woman.  "By  the  way,  what 
was  the  name  of  the  book  from 
which  you  got  your  information?" 

The  eastern  woman  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  book. 

"I  know  someone  who  helped  as- 
semble the  material,"  remarked  the 
girl  from  Utah.  "She  handles  the 
family  records  on  that  entire  line 
and  can  possibly  give  us  even  more 
genealogical  information.  You  see, 
that  book  was  published  in  1922  and 
there  have  been  thousands  of  names 
added  to  the  line  since  then." 

And  so— from  a  far-off  outpost  in 
Africa  I  received  a  letter  describing 
this  meeting.  The  lady  from  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  sent 
me  her  pedigree  line.  Through  the 
family  records  I  keep,  I  made  the 
discovery  that  the  two  women  living 
near  each  other  in  North  Africa  were 
directly  related.  The  sixth  great- 
grandfather of  one  was  the  brother 
to  the  sixth  great-grandfather  of  the 
other. 

The  discovery  established  a  bond. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from 

both   parties.   The   relationship   has 

softened  the  bizarre  life  they  lead  in 

a  foreign  land. 

In  the  world  today,  whether  we 
live  in  a  land  of  camels  and  humid- 
ity, palm  trees  and  desert  wastes, 
hostilities  and  poverty,  or  in  a  land 
of  progress  and  understanding,  peace 
and  plenty,  one  thing  is  certainly 
proved  again  and  again  through  gen- 
ealogical discoveries.  Mankind  exists 
in  a  brotherhood  of  both  spirit  and 
flesh. 

The  seventeenth  century  English 
poet  John  Donne  expressed  so  beau- 
tifully this  thought  when  he  wrote: 

"No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of 
itself.  Every  man  is  a  piece  of  a 
continent,  a  part  of  the  main." 

In  genealogy,  "no  man  is  an 
island." 
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During  a  family  hour  together,  the  Joseph 
E.  Jacks  stop  in  front  of  a  totem  pole  in 
the  Sitka  National   Monument  in   Alaska. 

WHEN  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E. 
Jack  arrived  in  Mt.  Edgecumbe, 
Alaska,  about  a  year  ago,  they  found 
no  branch  of  the  Church.  They  have 
since  located  four  members,  organ- 
ized a  home  Sunday  School  and  hold 
weekly  cottage  meetings  as  well. 
They  are  determined  that  their  two 
young  sons  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  some  Church  activi- 
ty no  matter  where  they  are. 

Mt.  Edgecumbe  is  in  southeastern 
Alaska  on  an  island  separated  from 
Sitka,  the  old  Russian  capital,  by 
a  100-yard  channel.  Its  population 
is  2,000.    Dr.  Jack  is  on  the  surgical 


—:M:^i 


Notes  from  the  Field 

The  Church  Goes 
with  Them 


Conducted  by  Wallace  G.  Bennett 


is  at  Juneau,  Alaska,  an  hour  by  air 
and  considerably  longer  by  other 
means  of  transportation. 

Dr.  Jack  gives  much  credit  to  his 
wife,  Elaine,  for  help  in  organizing 
and  conducting  the  home  Sunday 
School.  The  procedure  is  much  the 
same  as  would  be  found  in  an  or- 
ganized ward  or  branch,  with  songs, 
prayers,  sacrament  and  lessons.  The 
members  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe  come 
whenever  their  shifts  at  the  hospital 
will  permit. 


'Tithe  Your  Reading  Time" 

jf^OSPEL  study  is  motivated  by  the 


slogan, 
Time,"    in 


Young  David  Jack  helps  his  mother  tell  a 
flannelboard  story  to  Bill  and  his  father. 

staff  of  the  hospital  maintained  there 
by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  con- 
ducts a  boarding  school  for  Alaskan 
Indians  and  Eskimos,  who  also 
comprise  the  patient  group  at  the 
hospital. 

The  closest  branch  of  the  Church 


"Tithe  Your  Reading 
Queens  Ward  Sunday 
School,  New  York 
Stake,  according  to 
Howard  R.  Driggs, 
former  member  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  general 
board. 

The  slogan  is  on 
Howard  R.  Driggs  the  ward  bulletin 
board.  Sunday  School  leaders  are 
using  it.  While  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  evaluate  its  usefulness  in 
increasing  Gospel  study,  the  slogan 
is  becoming  well-known  in  the  ward. 
Brother  Driggs  feels  that  anything 
which  can  be  done  to  cause  mem- 
bers to  have  a  desire  to  learn  more 
about  the  Gospel  is  good. 

The  slogan  reminds  us  of  another 
saying  from  an  unknown  author: 
"Fifteen  minutes  a  day  devoted  to 
the  study  of  a  subject  will  make  one 
a  master  of  it  in  a  dozen  years." 


A  Librarian's  Second  Mile 

WILLINGNESS  to  go  "the  second 
mile"  characterizes  the  service 
of  Wilma  Neville,  librarian  in  the 
Layton  Second  Ward,  Layton  (Utah) 
Stake,  according  to  Ray  Jorgensen 
of  the  Layton  Stake  Sunday  School 
superintendency.  Sister  Neville  has 
been  librarian  for  five  years. 


Having  studied  her  materials  and 
facilities  thoroughly,  she  knows  what 
is  in  her  library.  She  has  prepared 
a  topical  index  of  all  materials,  has 
had  the  list  duplicated  and  has  given 
a  copy  to  all  teachers.  A  teacher 
needing  a  picture  dealing  with  the 
Book  of  Mormon  can  tell  from  the 
list  there  are  in  the  library  15  pic- 
tures dealing  with  Book  of  Mormon 
subjects.  After  checking  titles,  the 
teacher  can  ask  for  the  desired  pic- 
ture by  number. 

Methods  introduced  by  Sister  Ne- 
ville have  stimulated  library  use  by 


To  help  her  teachers,  Wilma  Neville  pre- 
pared a   list   of   all   items   in  the   library. 

teachers.  In  turn,  library  use  has  re- 
sulted in  more  effective  use  of  teach- 
ing aids  in  classes. 

The  picture  file  in  the  library 
was  constructed  by  a  carpenter  in 
the  ward.  Rollers  on  the  drawers 
make  their  operation  as  smooth  and 
easy  as  those  of  more  expensive 
metal  cabinets. 


# 


# 


( Concluded  on  page  299. ) 


IF  there  is  a  particularly  outstanding  performance 
in    some    phase     of    Gospel    teaching     heing 
done  in  your  stake,  ward,  or  branch,  please 
report  it  to:    Wallace  G.  Bennett,  The  Instructor, 
50  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  16,   Utah. 
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Ward  Faculty  Lesson 
for  December 


Have  a 
Good 
Beginning 
Ready 


By  Lowell  L  Bennion* 


WHEN  students  enter  the  class- 
room, their  minds  are  any- 
where and  everywhere  but  on 
the  lesson  at  hand.  The  prepared 
teacher  enters  the  room  with  a  well- 
organized  lesson  in  mind.  But  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  students, 
each  living  in  his  own  private  world, 
are  leagues  removed  from  the  mind 
of  the  teacher. 

The  first  task  of  the  teacher  in 
the  "classroom  is  to  win  the  attention 
of  his  class  and  focus  the  same  on 
the  lesson  for  the  day.  If  the  interest 
of  the  entire  class  is  not  won  at  the 
outset,  the  whole  teaching-learning 
process  for  the  hour  is  greatly  im- 
paired. 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  article 
is  to  make  a  few  suggestions  on  how 
to  make  a  good  beginning.  We  shall 
deal  first  with  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples and  second  with  some  specific 
techniques. 

1.  The  wise  teacher  will  have  his 
classroom  in  good  physical  order 
before  the  students  enter.  He  will 
check  heat,  light,  ventilation,  ar- 
rangement of  chairs,  chalkboard, 
visual  aids,  and  other  facilities  to 
make  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the 
physical  environment  which  will  de- 
tract attention  from  the  lesson  im- 
mediately or  later  on. 

*Dr.  Lowell  L.  Bennion  is  director  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Institute  of  Religion,  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 


2.  As  soon  as  the  students  are  in 
the  room,  the  teacher  must  do  or  say 
something  which  will  arrest  their 
attention.  His  first  action  or  words 
are  important  and  part  of  the  lesson 
plan.  They  should  not  be  left  to 
chance. 

3.  Ideally,  whatever  the  teacher 
does  or  says  should  not  only  win 
attention,  but  should  also  lead  di- 
rectly into  the  lesson.  If  it  does  not, 
then  he  must  begin  all  over  again 
to  gain  interest  for  the  lesson. 

A  certain  Sunday  School  teacher 
came  to  class  each  week  with  a  good 
joke  to  tell  his  teen  agers.  They 
gave  him  attention,  for  what  high 
school  lad  does  not  like  a  good  joke? 
Sometimes  the  jokes  were  so  funny 
that  the  students  chuckled  over  them 
and  passed  comments  throughout 
the  hour.  The  method  used  to  gain 
attention  in  the  beginning  often  lost 
attention  for  the  entire  hour.  Even 
the  desired  reverent  spirit  and  atti- 
tude were  greatly  impaired  by  this 
type  of  beginning. 

4.  Variety  is  essential  in  winning 
attention.  Students  are  only  half 
awake  to  trite  beginnings  such  as 
"Last  week  we  discussed,"  or  "Our 
lesson  today  is  number  seven."  Hu- 
man nature  tires  of  the  same  old 
thing.  Why  not  move  right  into  the 
subject  in  a  new  and  refreshing  way? 
Every  teacher  needs  a  dozen  or  so 


good  beginnings  to  draw  upon.  Let 
us  consider  some  possibilities. 

1.  The  teacher  can  place  a  key 
word  of  the  lesson,  such  as  love,  on 
the  chalkboard.  People  of  every  age 
group  who  can  read,  are  interested 
in  words.  In  a  small  class,  seated  in 
a  circle,  the  teacher  can  say,  "Be- 
ginning at  this  place  in  the  circle, 
we  want  each  of  you  to  say  some- 
thing about  this  word  I  have  written. 
Ask  a  question,  define  it,  react  to 
what  has  already  been  said  about 
it,  say  just  anything  that  comes  to 
your  mind." 

This  particular  technique  was  used 
with  a  class  of  teen  agers  one  day. 
The  subject  was  "Love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself."  When  the  word  love 
was  written  on  the  board,  everyone 
was  interested.  Each  person  in  the 
circle  knew  his  turn  was  coming. 
He  had  to  start  thinking,  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  was  being  said.  The 
most  amazing  things  came  out.  One 
boy  wanted  to  know  the  difference 
between  love  of  neighbor  and  love 
for  a  girl  friend.  Another  asked, 
"What  is  the  difference  between 
love  of  neighbor  and  love  of  God?" 

Such  a  beginning  not  only  won 
interest,  but  revealed  to  the  teacher 
the   particular   interests   of  his    stu- 


Enacting  the  dramatization  below  are:  (1.  to  r. ) 
Stephen  Wright,  Grant  Gibb,  and  Jay  W,  Wright, 
the  father.  All  are  members  of  the  Yale  Second 
Ward,  Bonneville  Stake. 


Photo  by  Leland  VanWagoner. 

Role-playing  can  be  an  effective  beginning.  To  dramatize  "hon- 
esty," have  students  re-enact  this  scene  where  hoy  has  broken  a 
promise  yet  is  coming  to  his  father  to  borrow  the  car  anyway. 
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dents  in  the  subject.  When  students 
ask  the  questions,  teaching  is  much 
more  meaningful  to  them  and  moti- 
vating to  the  teacher.  After  all  the 
students  have  spoken,  each  in  turn 
without  interruption,  the  prepared 
but  flexible  teacher  will  know  how 
to  reach  his  objective  by  starting 
with  the  thinking  of  his  class. 

2.  A  similar  technique  can  be  used 
with  a  significant  saying  or  quota- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  this  quo- 
tation from  Paul:  "Be  not  overcome 
of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good." 
(Romans  12:21.)  What  a  fine  begin- 
ning to  a  lesson  on  temptation  or 
repentance.  The  teacher  might  un- 
derline the  key  words,  one  at  a  time, 
evil,  good  and  overcome;  then  have 
class  members  define  evil,  then  good, 
and  finally  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  entire  sentence.  The  teacher 
should  next  call  for  illustrations,  and 
give  some. 

3.  Young  children  are  attracted 
by  a  picture  adapted  to  their  interest 
and  related  to  the  subject.  Even 
the  attention  of  youths  and  adults 
may  be  won  by  a  picture. 

One  day  a  teacher  had  for  his 
lesson  the  subject  of  gossip.  He  be- 
gan the  class  by  sending  six  people 
out  of  the  room— an  unusual,  inter- 
esting beginning  in  itself.  Then  he 
showed  the  class  a  picture  full  of 
action  from  a  large,  pictorial  maga- 
zine. The  first  person  was  brought 
back  into  the  room  and  told  to  ex- 


amine the  picture.  Then  the  picture 
was  put  out  of  sight.  Each  of  the 
five  other  students  was  brought  back 
into  the  room,  one  at  a  time,  to  hear, 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth- 
hand,  what  the  first  one  saw  in  the 
picture.  It  was  most  revealing  and 
amusing  to  compare  the  final  descrip- 
tion with  the  original  picture. 

4.  Another  good  beginning  is 
called  an  "object  lesson."  The  teach- 
er begins  the  lesson  with  a  demon- 
stration, by  showing  some  kind  of 
object.  President  David  O.  McKay 
has  used  this  approach  before  a 
whole  Sunday  School  congregation 
with  telling  effect  by  (a)  placing  a 
few  drops  of  ink  in  a  glass  of  water 
to  begin  a  lesson  on  the  importance 
of  thought,  or  (b)  by  giving  a  little 
boy  10  pennies  as  an  introduction 
to  a  lesson  on  tithing. 

5.  An  ancient,  unsurpassed  begin- 
ning is  to  tell  a  story,  a  parable  or 
an  incident.  Jesus  was  the  greatest 
artist  in  this  method.  Every  teacher 
should  read  and  gather  stories,  learn 
how  to  tell  them,  and  use  them  often 
at  the  beginning  of  his  lesson. 

6.  An  outline  map,  a  meaningful 
drawing  on  the  chalkboard,  or  a 
flannelboard  with  one  object  on  it 
makes  a  good  and  varied  beginning. 
Lack  of  space  here  forbids  illustra- 
tion. 

7.  Role-playing  is  a  relatively  new 
and  effective  method  which  must  be 
used  wisely  and  with  imagination. 
To   begin   a  lesson    on   honesty,    a 


teacher  said,  "Jim,  aged  17,  had 
asked  his  father  a  week  ago  for  the 
use  of  the  car  next  Friday  night.  The 
agreement  is  that  Jim  can  use  the 
car  if  he  will  wash  and  wax  it.  This 
he  has  neglected  to  do.  It  is  now 
Friday  evening,  time  for  his  date. 
Jim  has  brought  two  boys  with  him 
to  put  his  father  under  pressure  to 
let  him  use  the  car  even  though  he 
has  neither  washed  nor  waxed  it. 

"Now,  John,  you  be  Jim.  Bill,  you 
are  the  father.  Joe  and  Steve,  you 
be  Jim's  pals.  Think  about  the  situ- 
ation for  a  minute.  Then  each  of 
you  come  forth  and  play  the  roles 
assigned  to  you.  Try  to  act  as  you 
think  one  should  in  these  respective 
roles." 

There  are  other  good  beginnings. 
The  important  thing  is  always  to 
have  one  ready,  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  winning  and  centering 
attention  on  the  lesson  at  hand.  If 
we  can  do  this,  half  the  "battle"  is 
won. 

Suggested  References: 

Other  articles  which  have  appeared  in  The 
Instructor  that  could  assist  a  teacher  in  his  prep- 
aration of  this  lesson  are:  "Some  Easy  Steps  in 
Lesson  Preparation"  by  M.  Lynn  Bennion,  Janu- 
ary, 1955;  "Link  Your  Lessons  Together"  by 
Ralph  B.  Keeler,  February,  1955;  "Striking  Fire 
with  Learners"  by  Don  A.  Orton,  June,  1955; 
"A  Bible,  a  Tape,  and  a  Class"  by  Howard  R. 
Driggs,  July,  1955;  "Children  Like  To  Talk"  by 
Jena  V.  Holland,  August,  1955;  "Teaching's 
Triple  A's"  by  Elder  Adam  S.  Bennion,  December, 
1955;  "Build  Lessons  around  Real  Objectives" 
by  Hazel  F.  Young,  December,  1955;  "Does  Your 
Cake  Need  Frosting?"  by  J.  Smith  Jacobs,  Sep- 
tember, 1956;  "Dramatize  Your  Lessons"  by 
O.  Preston  Robinson,  December,  1956. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

( Concluded  from  page  297. ) 

Travelers  Show  Gospel  Interest 

DEID  NIBLEY  had  an  unusual 
opportunity— and  responsibility- 
one  summer  Sunday  morning  when 
his  Course  No.  15 
class  in  Yale  Ward, 
Bonneville  ( Salt  Lake 
City)  Stake,  includ- 
ing 50  alert  teen-age 
visitors  from  Michi- 
gan. They  were  mem- 
bers of  a  young  Chris- 
Reid  Nibley  tian  group  who  had 
"camped"  the  previous  night  on  the 
back  lawn  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Avard 
Fairbanks'  home. 

The  Fairbanks  family  lived  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  several  years  dur- 
ing the  time  Dr.  Fairbanks  taught 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  While 
there,  they  became  acquainted  with 
Parker  Pennington,  leader  of  the 
visiting  group.  On  a  six  weeks'  bus 
tour  of  western  America,  the  group 
stopped  at  the  Fairbanks  home  and 


accepted  the  invitation  to  visit  an 
LDS  Sunday  School. 

Talented  Reid  Nibley  is  pianist 
for  the  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  a  Temple  Square  guide.  Prior 
to  the  visitors'  arrival  it  had  been 
decided  that  Reid's  class  would  be 
combined  with  Dr.  Fairbanks'  Course 
No.  17  class  and  that  Reid  would 
teach  the  combined  classes  plus  the 
visitors.  So  there  were  about  90 
people  present,  including  Harold  H. 
Bennett,  a  Bonneville  Stake  high 
councilman,  when  Reid  welcomed 
the  group. 

For  his  lesson  Reid  prepared  a 
resume  of  the  history,  organization 
and  doctrines  of  the  Church.  He 
had  in  mind  things  which  interest 
young  visitors  to  Temple  Square. 
He— and  his  regular  students— were 
impressed  by  the  intelligent  ques- 
tions asked. 


''jpHERE  is  nothing  truly  great  in 
any  man  —  except  character. 

—Sunshine  Magazine. 


THE  FAMILY  HOUR 

(Concluded  from  page  295.) 

The  Richards  family  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  "little  United  Nations," 
with  representatives  from  Japan, 
Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  Scandi- 
navia, the  Ukraine,  and  an  American 
Indian  tribe.  This  varied  background 
has  produced  no  special  problems, 
Sister  Richards  said,  but  instead  has 
broadened  the  outlook  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Sister  Richards'  pet  peeve  is  racial 
intolerance.  "I  even  dislike  the  word 
tolerance,"  she  said  recently.  "It 
seems  to  imply  that  races  should 
'tolerate'  each  other,  when  in  reality 
they  should  understand,  be  consider- 
ate of,  and  respect  one  another." 

In  reflecting  upon  her  family,  Sis- 
ter Richards  observed,  "We're  just 
an  ordinary,  happy  American  family; 
and  we  try  to  lead  a  simple,  normal 
life.  If  our  children  can  grow  up 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  lasting 
values  in  life,  we'll  feel  that  our 
efforts  have  been  well  worthwhile." 
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Reading  for  Lesson  Enrichment 


Read  with  a  Purpose 


By  Minnie  E.  Anderson 


"The  pleasure  of  reading  without  application  is  a 
dangerous  pleasure.  Useless  books  we  should  lay  aside, 
and  make  all  possible  good  use  of  those  from  which 
we  may  reap  some  fruit."  —Foster. 


Encourage  your  students  to  seek  the  coun- 
sel and  knowledge  a  good  book  can  offer. 


Awaken  the  Students 

►•"Dick  Emery  Teaches  Them  from 
Hand  to  Head"  by  Frances  V.  Rum- 
mell;  August,  1957,  Readers  Digest, 
Pleasantville,  New  York;  25  cents. 

Material  in  the  manual  is  only  part 
of  a  lesson.  Facts  from  a  book  can 
be  lifeless.  Students  who  are  spora- 
dic in  attendance  and  who  show 
little  interest  must  be  awakened  by 
activities  and  participation,  claims 
Richard  E.  Emery,  high  school  prin- 
cipal. Teachers  must  provide  the 
right  opportunities  for  experiences 
which  create  within  students  the  joy 
of  accomplishment. 


The  Spirit  Within 

►"The  Happy  Man"  by  Helen  Itria; 
August,  1957,  Ladies  Home  Journal; 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Inde- 
pendence Square,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  35  cents. 

Are  you  bored  with  life?  Do  you 
forget  to  count  your  blessings?  Do 
you  take  for  granted  freedom  of 
movement,  the  ability  to  run,  to 
jump,  to  eat  and  sleep  without  ef- 
fort? If  you  are  in  that  frame  of 
mind,  read  this  article.  Read  how 
love,  interest  in  others,  determina- 
tion, and  faith  in  the  Lord  overcame 
a  great  personal  handicap.  It  is  the 
spirit  within  that  determines  the 
success  of  an  individual. 


Exploring  the  Northwest 

►TTie  Journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
edited  and  interpreted  by  Bernard 
DeVoto;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  Massachusetts;   $6.50. 


FOR  TEACHER  IMPROVEMENT 

Lovers  of  history  will  find  this  a 
deeply  satisfying  book.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, frontiersman,  man  of  vision 
and  President  of  the  United  States, 
took  a  long-range  view  and  saw  the 
need  for  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
vast  unorganized  territory  along  the 
Missouri  River  and  in  the  North- 
west. The  Columbia  River  had  been 
discovered  by  Captain  Robert  Gray 
in  1791.  President  Jefferson  sensed 
the  value  of  this  country  to  the 
United  States.  He  sent  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark  to  explore 
and  discover  the  facts  concerning 
the  land  and  the  numerous  tribes 
of  Indians  who  hunted  and  trapped 
in  this  virgin  country.  You  will  en- 
joy this  original  account  of  the  fa- 
mous expedition  and  the  16-year-old 
Sacagawea,  the  beautiful  Indian 
maiden  who  played  such  an  impor- 
tant role  in  its  success. 


Pushing 

into  the 

Rocky  Mountains 


^-Pillar  of  Cloud  by  Jackson  Burgess; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York; 
$3.50. 

This  is  an  absorbing  story  of  the 
experiences  of  seven  people  who  had 
the  hankering  to  push  on  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  West.  They 
traveled  an  unchartered  course 
across  the  plains  which  lay  between 


the  Oregon  and  Santa  Fe  trails.  To- 
day's quick  crossing  in  a  few  hours 
by  plane  makes  this  account  of  the 
fears,  hazards,  lack  of  water,  and 
raiding  Indians  a  well-worth-reading 
experience.  The  author  has  given  the 
reader  an  excellent  picture  of  human 
nature  under  stress. 
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Overhauling 
Yourself 
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**Autoconditioning:  The  New  Way 
to  a  Successful  Life  by  Hornell  Hart, 
Ph.D.;  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York; 

$4.95. 

The  material  in  this  book  may 
well  be  applied  to  teaching.  It  is 
a  new  approach  to  achieving  success 
and  happiness.  Take  the  advice  of 
the  author  and  give  yourself  a  scien- 
tific overhauling!  The  mind  has  the 
power  to  change  attitudes  and  hab- 
its and  to  control  emotions,  moods 
and  desires,  if  you  courageously  will 
it  so. 

Psychological  science  should  in- 
fluence every  phase  of  living.  Teach- 
ers will  do  well  to  study  these  new 
tested  ideas  on  human  behavior. 

This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  20 
years  of  research  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Columbia  University  and 
Duke  University. 

( Concluded  on  opposite  page. ) 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Library  and  Visual  Aids 


Can't  Draw?  Then  Trace! 


By  Jack  M.  Reed 


SOME  of  us  need  a  little  help 
because  our  art  work  is  not  the 
best  —  or  even  close  to  the  best. 
Fortunately,  there  are  persons  —  like 
Sally  Lester,  teacher  trainer  and 
librarian  in  East  Jordan  (Utah) 
Stake  —  who  have  the  ingenuity  to 
assist  us  in  making  up  for  lack  of 
ability. 

Her  suggestions  for  making  a  trac- 
ing table  have  been  welcomed  by 
librarians,  teachers  and  parents  alike. 
It  is  easily  made  and  will  simplify 
illustrating. 

First,  find  a  wooden  box.  Measure 
the  opening  of  the  top  and  buy  a 
pane  of  glass  one-half  inch  shorter 
and  one-half  inch  narrower  than  the 
opening.  Also  have  a  corner  cut  off 
the  pane  so  there  will  be  a  finger 
grip  between  the  glass  edge  and 
the  side  of  the  box. 

For  the  glass  to  rest  upon,  nail 
half-inch  pieces  of  wood  to  the  in- 
side of  each  side  of  the  box,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  top. 

Cut  a  small  hole  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  one  end  of  the  box  so   an 


electric  cord  may  be  run  through 
it.  Attach  a  light  bulb  to  the  end 
of  the  cord  inside  the  box.  Fix  the 
outside  end  so  it  may  be  plugged 
into  an  electrical  outlet. 

To  hold  the  bulb  in  a  steady  posi- 
tion, cut  a  notch  in  a  two-inch  block 
of  wood  and  lay  the  bulb  in  that 
notch. 

When  the  bulb  is  turned  on  and 
the  glass  is  in  place  over  the  top, 
illustrations  to  be  traced  may  be 
laid  on  the  glass  with  a  sheet  of 
paper  (on  which  the  illustrations  are 
to  be  made)  on  top. 

Here  are  a  few  additional  sug- 
gestions: Use  glass  that  is  frosted 
on  one  side,  to  cut  glare.  Aluminum 
foil  on  the  inside  bottom  of  the  box 
would  serve  as  a  reflector  for  the 
light  bulb.  Size  of  the  light  bulb 
could  be  determined  through  use. 
Some  may  prefer  having  a  switch 
on  the  cord  near  where  it  enters 
the  box  so  the  light  may  be  turned 
on  and  off  with  ease  without  having 
to  disconnect  the  cord  from  the  out- 
let. 


READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

(Concluded  from  opposite  page.) 

FOR     YOUNG     PEOPLE 


FOR  LITTLE  GIRLS 


The 


WISHING  BOOK 
DOLL 


Another 

Disney 

"Hit" 


^Secrets  of  Life,  a  True  Life  Adven- 
ture; by  Walt  Disney;  Simon  and 
Schuster,  Inc.,  New  York;  $3.50. 

Mr.  Disney,  in  picture  and  story, 
unfolds  secrets  of  the  universe  in 
a  fascinating  manner.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  know  more  about  the  diving 
spider  or  the  fish  that  gathers  twigs 
to  build  its  nest?  This  is  a  wonder- 
ful book  for  the  whole  family. 


An 

Absorbing 

Story 


►T7ie  Wishing  Book  Doll  by  Gwen- 
dolyn Bowers;  Morrow  Junior  Books; 
William  Morrow  and  Company,  New 
York;  $2.25. 

As  delightful  as  the  title!  The 
wishing  book  was  the  big,  mail 
order  catalogue  from  which  all  sup- 
plies were  ordered.  Nicole  seldom 
turned  the  pages  with  the  beautiful 
doll  in  a  frilly  pink  dress  that  said 
"mama"  because  she  longed  for  it 
so.  How  the  doll  finally  came  to 
her  makes  an  absorbing  story. 


Let  this  easy-to-build  tracing  box  help 
you  draw  the  figures  needed  for  teaching. 
These   instructions   tell   how   to    build   it. 

A  tracing  table  will  make  illustrat- 
ing a  "de-light,"  if  you  will  pardon 
the  expression. 


Map  Backing 

PARTICULARLY  helpful  if  a 
teacher  plans  to  stick  thumbtacks 
or  pins  into  a  map  is  this  idea  from 
Ida  M.  Miller,  Balboa  Ward  librar- 
ian,  San   Francisco,   California. 

She  finds  two  pieces  of  corrugated 
cardboard  at  least  as  large  as  the 
map  she  is  going  to  use.  With  twine, 
she  stitches  them  together,  back  to 
back,  with  the  ribs  crosswise  to  each 
other  for  strength.  Onto  this  she 
glues  the  map,  putting  weights  on 
top  until  the  glue  dries. 

#     #     * 

What's  New  at  Deseret  Book 

AMONG  new  materials   available 

at  Deseret  Book  Company,  44 

East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah,  are  these  Christmas  film  strips: 

"The  Baby  King"  (A-770-1,  23 
frames,  $5)  tells  the  Christmas  story 
for  small  children  with  illustrations 
by  Marsha,  well-known  illustrator 
for  children. 

"And  There  Were  Shepherds" 
(N-850-12,  30  frames,  $5)  tells  of 
Jesus'  birth. 

"The  Little  Engine  that  Could" 
(A-lll-5,  40  frames  with  captions, 
$5)  tells  the  story  of  the  little  engine 
that  overcame  all  obstacles  to  see 
that  children  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain  had  a  merry  Christmas. 

"Rudolph  the  Red-nosed  Reindeer" 
(A-246-12,  $6)  and  "Rudolph  the 
Red-nosed  Reindeer  Shines  Again" 
(A-247-2,  38  frames  with  manual,  $6). 
In  the  latter,  Rudolph's  nose  goes 
out!  After  a  long  trip  in  which  he 
helps  others,  his  nose  begins  to 
shine  again;  and  he  returns  to  help 
Santa  Claus. 
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By  Bishop  Joseph  L.  Wirthlin 

of  the    Presiding    Bishopric 

"Thou  shalt  not  steal." 

—Exodus  20:15. 

THE  children  of  Israel  appreci- 
ated the  day  of  returning  to  the 
Promised  Land.  The  Lord, 
through  Moses,  gave  them  direction 
when  He  said,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  .  .  ."  and  "Thou  shalt  not  steal/' 
He  desired  that  they  would  become 
an  honest  people. 

The  Egyptians  among  whom  they 
lived  were  a  strange,  Godless  peo- 
ple who  followed  the  habit  of  steal- 
ing. In  Leviticus  19:35,  the  Lord  said 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  "Ye  shall  do 
no  unrighteousness  in  judgment,  .  .  . 
in  weight,  or  in  measure,"  and  re- 
quired all  who  took  another  man's 
goods  to  return  twice  as  much  as 
he  had  taken.  In  Deuteronomy  16:20, 
the  Lord  again  says  to  His  people, 
"That  which  is  altogether  just  shalt 
thou  follow,  that  thou  mayest  live, 
and  inherit  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee." 

The  history  of  the  world  in  many 
instances  is  one  where  stealing  has 
existed  among  nations— stealing  land, 
food,  mechanical  equipment  and  art 
treasures.  Napoleon's  entire  history 
was  one  of  theft  and  oppression. 

The  greatest  world  leaders  have 
records  of  honesty  and  integrity  pre- 
vailing in  their  lives.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's honesty  is  known  to  every 
schoolboy. 

The  F.B.I.  records  of  today  show 
that  stealing  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon crimes,  and  it  is  increasing  each 
year  in  our  country.  Institutions  of 
correction  are  filled  with  individuals 

'This  is  the  eighth  article  of  a  series  on  the 
Ten  Commandments  by  members  of  the  First 
Council  of  the  Seventy  and  the  Presiding  Bishopric 
written  especially  for  The  Instructor. 


BISHOP  JOSEPH  L.  WIRTHLIN 

As  Latter-day  Saints,  we  also  hold   to   the  Thirteenth  Article 
of  Faith  which  proclaims,  "We  believe  in  being  honest,  .  .  ." 


who  have  failed  to  keep  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
These  unfortunate  people  most  likely 
were  not  taught  the  Commandments 
in  their  youth,  by  example  or  by 
precept. 

Members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  should 
give  constant  consideration  to  hon- 
esty. It  is  the  bulwark  of  all  Gospel 
teachings.  In  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 42:20,  the  Lord  said  through 
the  Prophet  Joseph,  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal;  and  he  that  stealeth  and  will 
not  repent  shall  be  cast  out."  Our 
leaders  have  always  been  known  for 
their  teachings  of  honesty  to  our 
fellow  men  and  to  God.  Honesty 
in  paying  our  tithes  and  offerings 
brings  comfort  and  satisfaction  to 
every  follower  of  our  Father  in 
heaven. 

Yes,  the  Lord  knew  the  impor- 
tance of  honesty  in  the  lives  of  His 
children,  and  knew  that  the  first 
of  all  the  commandments,  ".  .  .  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all 
thy  strength,  .  .  ."  and  a  second 
commandment,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself  .  .  ."  could  not 
be  followed  if  people  were  not  hon- 
est with  themselves,  their  fellow  men 
and  their  God.  (See  Mark  12:30,  31.) 

This  was  again  given  to  the  Saints 


in  these  latter  days  when  the  Prophet 
Joseph  wrote  in  the  Articles  of  Faith, 
"We  believe  in  being  honest,  true, 
chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in 
doing  good  to  all  men;  .  .  ." 


Next  month's  treatise  will  be  the 
Ninth  Commandment  by  Bishop 
Thorpe  B.  Isaacson. 


THE   AUTHOR 

JOSEPH  L.  WIRTHLIN  on  April 
6,  1952,  became  the  eighth  pre- 
siding bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
That  call  came  after  years  of  such 
Church  service  as  missionary,  bishop 
and   stake  president. 

Bishop  Wirthlin  was  born  Aug. 
14,  1893,  in  Salt  Lake  City  to  Joseph 
and  Emma  Hillstead  Wirthlin.  He 
married  Madeline  Bitner  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple  Sept.  14,  1916;  and 
they  have  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

Called  to  the  Swiss-German  Mis- 
sion in  October,  1913,  he  completed 
his  service  in  the  Central  States 
Mission  when  World  War  I  broke 
out  in  Europe. 

He  was  a  counselor  in  the  Thirty- 
third  Ward  (Salt  Lake  City) 
bishopric,  1926-28,  and  bishop  of 
that  ward,  1928-35.  Briefly  he  served 
on  the  Liberty  (Salt  Lake  City) 
Stake  high  council,  but  later  in  1935 
was  appointed  to  be  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Bonneville  ( Salt  Lake  City ) 
Stake.  He  was  serving  in  that  posi- 
tion when  he  was  called  in  April, 
1938,  as  second  counselor  to  Pre- 
siding Bishop  LeGrand  Richards. 
He  became  first  counselor  on  Dec. 
14,  1946,  after  the  death  of  Marvin 
O.  Ashton  in  October  of  the  same 
year. 

Bishop  Wirthlin  also  has  been 
prominent  in  the  business  world, 
operating  a  meat  packing  and  dis- 
tributing business  in  Salt  Lake  City 
for  many  years. 
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Suggested  Lesson  for  Stake  Conference  Sunday  —  Fourth  Quarter 


Why  Revelation  Today? 


By  James  L.  Barker 


Editor's  Note:  The  following  is 
suggested  for  a  uniform  lesson  to  be 
used  in  the  Senior  Sunday  School 
on  stake  conference  Sunday  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1957.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  classes  will  use  the  regular 
lessons  for  that  Sunday. 

The  ward  superintendent  should 
have  determined  in  advance  the 
number  of  Sunday  School  classes 
that  will  be  held  on  stake  conference 
Sunday  so  the  teacher  will  be  able 
to  plan  in  advance  for  a  particular 
age  group. 

It  is  not  intended  that  any  teacher 


will  follow  this  lesson  in  detail.  The 
material  should  be  adapted  to  the 
situation  by  the  teacher.  It  may  be 
that  a  particular  section  of  this  out- 
lined lesson  should  receive  special 
emphasis  in  your  ward.  However, 
the  objective  should  be  followed  as 
stated. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  cover  this 
material  in  the  45-minute  period  of 
the  lesson.  It  may  be  helpful  if  a 
panel  is  prepared  in  advance  and 
different  topics  assigned  to  members 
of  the  panel  for  presentation  in  three 
to  five  minutes. 


It  takes  personal  testimonies  for  parents 
to  send  sons  or  daughters  on  missions* 

Topics  that  could  be  discussed  in 
the  panel: 

Why  revelation? 

What  kinds  of  revelation  are 

given? 
What     revelation     has     been 

needed? 
What   revelation  is   especially 

needed  today? 
Why  is  the  great  strength  of 
the    Church  in   the    per- 
sonal testimony? 
After  the  close  of  the  panel  dis- 
cussion,   there   would    probably    re- 
main 15  minutes  or  more  for  ques- 
tions and  a  general  discussion. 


And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast 
sent.  —John  17:3. 

Objective:  To  develop  within  the 
members  of  the  class  a  conviction 
that  we  need  revelation  from  God 
and  shall  always  need  it. 

IF  God  was  the  Father  of  our 
spirits  in  the  pre-existence,  one 
may  well  ask,  "Why  are  we  not 
born  with  the  memory  of  the  pre- 
existence  and  the  knowledge  that 
we  are  the  spirit  children  of  the 
eternal  Father?" 

We  may  conjecture  the  answer: 
In  the  pre-existence  we  knew  that 
God  is  our  Father,  that  Jesus  is  our 
elder  brother,  and  that  He  would 
be  our  Redeemer.  We  had  our  free 
will;  and,  even  with  this  knowledge, 
we  were  not  all  equally  obedient  to 
the  will  of  the  Father.  But  with 
the  memory  of  the  pre-existence 
taken  away  during  the  earth  life, 
we  undergo  a  greater  test:  To  what 
degree  will  we  choose  the  good  for 
the  love  of  the  good? 

However,  God  does  not  leave  us 
dependent  on  our  own  resources 
alone.  We  and  others  could  reason 
about  God;  but  we  could  not  with- 
out His  revelation  to  the  prophets 

*  Saying  farewell  to  their  son,  Richard  G.,  as 
he  enters  the  mission  home  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clyde  L.  Van  Wagenen.  Photo  is  by  Leland 
VanWagoner. 


know  anything  about  Him,  the  pre- 
existence,  the  afterlife,  or  of  His  will 
and  teachings  to  enable  us  to  live 
"more  abundantly"  here  and  after 
this  earth  life. 

God  has  sent  "witnesses"  —  His 
prophets  —  to  testify  of  Him  and  to 
teach  us  how  to  become  "perfect 
as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 
He  gave  the  Ten  Commandments 
to  Moses.  He  revealed  to  Peter  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  (Matthew 
16:17).  The  Saviour  gave  to  the 
apostles  all  that  the  Father  had  giv- 
en Him  (John  15:15). 

There  are  those  (all  historical 
churches)  who  say  that  when  God 
gave  the  Revelation  to  John,  He 
spoke  to  man  for  the  last  time,  and 
that  there  never  will  be  revelation 
again.  They  say  that  the  Saviour 
Himself  and  through  His  apostles 
revealed  all  man  would  ever  need 
to  know,  and  He  would  never  speak 
to  man  again.  It  apparently  does 
not  occur  to  them  that  for  them  to 
declare  the  will  of  God,  without  re- 
ceiving knowledge  from  Him,  for  all 
men  and  for  all  time  is  the  extreme 
of  presumption. 

Do  we  need  revelation  from  God 
and  shall  we  always  need  it? 

If  Moses  had  known  all  the  revela- 
tions given  to  the  past  prophets,  the 
revelations  telling  him  what  to  do 
to  lead  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt 
nevertheless  would  have  been  nec- 
essary. 


If  Daniel  had  known  all  the  reve- 
lations given  to  Moses  and  the  pre- 
ceding prophets,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  tell  Nebuchadnezzar 
his  dream  and  then  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it.  These  things  he  had  to 
receive  by  revelation  from  the  Lord. 

Peter  was  taught  by  the  Saviour 
for  three  years  before  the  crucifixion 
and  for  40  days  after  His  resurrec- 
tion. But  without  revelation,  he 
would  not  have  gone  to  Cornelius. 

Moses,  Daniel,  Peter,  Brigham 
Young,  Wilford  Woodruff  needed 
revelation  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems in  their  day  —  problems  that 
were  new  and  unknown  to  the  earlier 
prophets. 

Very  little  of  the  revelation  in 
the  New  Testament  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  known  new  doctrine. 
It  is  for  the  choosing  of  officers 
(Acts  13:1-3);  for  their  direction  in 
their  work  (Acts  10;  Acts  16:6,  7,  9, 
10);  for  making  known  future  events 
(Acts  21:10-14;  Acts  27:23,  24);  and 
for  personal  testimony  ( Matthew  16: 
17;  Acts  5:32). 

What  revelation  is  constantly 
needed? 

Unless  lost,  new  revelation  of 
truths  previously  given  is  not  nec- 
essary. In  the  time  of  Jesus  and 
the  founding  of  the  Church  today, 
much  doctrine  had  been  misinter- 
preted or  lost;  and  it  had  to  be 
made  known  again. 

( Concluded  on  following  page. ) 
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Gospel  Teaching  I 
Remember  Best 


By  Florence  J.  Madsen 


TN  my  beginning  year  at  Brigham 
Young  Academy  in  Provo,  Utah, 
I  studied  the  Book  of  Mormon  in 
my  theology  course.  Like  other 
young  students,  straight  from  grade 
schools,  I  entered  the  first  class  with 
timidity.    The  bell  rang  and  before 


WHY  REVELATION  TODAY? 

( Concluded  from  preceding  page. ) 

Although  "many  great  and  glori- 
ous truths"  will  yet  be  given,  the 
revelation  of  new  doctrine  will  prob- 
ably be  less  and  less.  But  revelation 
will  always  be  needed  to  foresee 
and  solve  the  problems  of  today. 
President  Heber  J.  Grant  needed 
revelation  to  institute  the  Welfare 
Plan. 

Revelation  will  always  be  needed 
in  the  choice  of  new  apostles,  stake 
and  ward  officers.  Men  provisionally 
selected  must  be  "tested  by  the 
Spirit."  Revelation  is  needed  to  di- 
rect men  in  their  work.  As  Peter  and 
Paul  were  directed,  so  were  Wilford 
Woodruff,  George  Q.  Cannon  and 
others.  The  same  direction  is  had 
today  in  the  opening  up  of  new 
missions  and,  as  needed,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  in  old  and  new 
missions.  And  revelation  will  always 
be  needed  to  foretell  future  events. 

Perhaps  no  revelation  is  needed 
more  than  the  revelation  (testimony) 
to  give  members  of  the  Church  such 
sure  knowledge  of  the  truth  that 
they  will  not  "be  blown  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine." 

Without  personal  testimonies,  men 
and  women  could  not  have  endured 
the  hardships  of  crossing  the  plains 
and  of  pioneer  life,  would  not  send 
their  sons  and  daughters  on  missions, 
and  the  sons  and  daughters  would 
not  go  on  missions. 

A  testimony  is  perhaps  our  most 
precious  gift.  What  must  we  do  to 
get  a  personal  testimony  or,  if  we 
have  a  testimony,  to  keep  it  and 
make  it  helpful  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord? 


us  stood  our  teacher  —  a  woman  with 
poise,  a  pleasant  countenance  and 
a  sweet,  mellow  voice. 

How  wise  was  her  procedure  in 
calling  the  roll,  lingering,  as  she 
did,  at  familiar-sounding  names  and 
asking  if  the  student  belonged  to 
"such  and  such"  family.  This  put 
us  at  ease  for  we  felt  that  in  this 
lovely  lady,  Alice  Louise  Reynolds, 
we  had  acquired  a  new  and  inter- 
ested friend.  With  enthusiasm  and 
understanding,  she  acquainted  us 
with  our  text,  the  Book  of  Mormon 
—  its  origin,  its  contents  and  its  im- 
portance. How  fascinating  were  its 
historic  records;  how  necessary,  its 
revelations  of  truth. 

As  we  studied  the  life  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  she  asked  us 
to  begin  listing  some  of  his  most 
outstanding  qualities.  We  listed: 
faith,  love  of  God,  sincerity,  honesty, 
pray  erf  ulness,  obedience  and  others. 
These  were  used  later  as  bases  for 
evaluating  other  historical  charac- 
ters. Our  teacher  emphasized  the 
fact  that  all  truly  great  characters 
possess  many  of  these  qualities. 

Next,  we  studied  the  lives  of  a 
family  that  differed  from  any  we 
had  known.  Father  Lehi  and  his 
youngest  son,  Nephi,  through  right- 
eous living,  were  very  close  to  the 
Lord.  From  these  we  learned  the 
importance  of  unwavering  faith,  the 
necessity  of  prayer  and  the  need  of 
strict  obedience  to  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord.  In  contrast,  the 
lives  of  Lehi's  sons,  Laman  and  Lem- 
uel, showed  the  disasterous  conse- 
quences that  follow  disobedience  to 
divine  laws.  Sister  Reynolds,  com- 
menting on  this,  turned  to  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  82:10  and  read: 
"I,  the  Lord,  am  bound  when  ye  do 
what  I  say;  but  when  ye  do  not 
what  I  say,  ye  have  no  promise." 
She  said,  "Always  remember  these 
words  for  they  are  just  as  applicable 
today,  as  they  were  when  they  were 
given." 

Ever  prepared  with  a  wealth  of 
material,  a  spirit  of  humility  and  a 


DR.  FLORENCE  J.  MADSEN 
"I  entered  the  class  with  timidity." 

love  for  people,  Alice  Reynolds 
brought  understanding,  culture  and 
dignity  to  her  profession. 

Her  knowledge  of  the  scriptures, 
of  world  literature,  of  art  and  music 
helped  form  the  basis  of  her  great 
wisdom. 

I  humbly  pay  tribute  to  my  be- 
loved teacher,  loyal  friend  and  es- 
teemed colleague,  whose  life  exem- 
plified all  the  virtues  of  a  true  Latter- 
day  Saint. 


THE   AUTHOR 

DR.  FLORENCE  JEPPERSON 
MADSEN,  professor  emeritus 
of  music  at  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, Provo,  Utah,  is  a  member  of 
the  Relief  Society  general  board. 
She  is  also  a  member  of  the  music 
committee  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women  of  the  United  States. 

Sister  Madsen  is  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Samuel  H.  and  Minnie  Johnson 
Jepperson  and  is  a  native  of  Provo, 
Utah. 

When  she  was  only  8  years  old, 
Sister  Madsen  was  Sunday  School 
organist  of  Provo  Second  Ward.  At 
14,  she  was  appointed  assistant  music 
teacher  to  Professor  J.  R.  Boshard  in 
the  Provo  public  schools. 

After  her  graduation  from  Brig- 
ham Young  Academy's  music  depart- 
ment, Sister  Madsen  entered  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  four-year  course 
in  just  three  years  with  "high  hon- 
ors." She  holds  two  doctorate  de- 
grees in  music. 

In  1919  she  was  appointed  head 
of  the  BYU  music  department.  She 
also  has  been  a  faculty  member  of 
LaSalle  Seminary,  Boston;  faculty 
member  of  Master  Summer  School 
of  Chicago  Musical  College;  music 
director  of  the  famous  Mission  Play 
in  Los  Angeles,  California;  and  has 
sung  professionally.  She  also  is  well- 
known  for  her  musical  compositions 
and  for  her  Relief  Society  Singing 
Mothers  choruses. 

She  was  married  to  Dr.  Franklin 
Madsen  Aug.  30,  1922,  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple.  They  have  three 
adopted  daughters. 
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PAINTED  BY  ARNOLD  FRIBERG  FOR  CECIL  B.  DeMILLES 
BIBLICAL  MOTION  PICTURE  "THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS" 


artist's  NOTES  on  the  PAINTING  — No  civilization  in  his- 
tory has  been  more  magnificent  than  that  of  ancient  Egypt. 
Here  we  see  the  splendor  of  the  Pharaoh's  court.  The  black 
basalt  statue  and  the  inscriptions  carved  in  the  great  stone 
pillars  all  tell  of  the  power  of  the  Pharaoh.  On  the  throne  sits 
Rameses  II,  called  the  "Great,"  who  reigned  for  67  years,  the 
longest  reign  in  Egypt's  history,  and  one  of  the  longest  of  any 
monarch  in  the  world.  He  wears  the  double  crown  of  upper 
and  lower  Egypt.  He  holds  the  royal  crook  and  flail,  symbolic 
of  his  position  as  both  the  shepherd  and  the  master  of  his 
people.  Queen  Nefretiri  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  earlier 
Queen  Nefre-titi)  holds  the  young  prince,  who  will  later  die 
in  the  plague  of  death.  Back  of  the  throne  stands  a  Sardinian 
guardsman.  A  scribe  has  dropped  his  writing  materials,  but 
still  holds  a  papyrus  scroll,  the  "writing  paper"  of  that  day. 
The  Egyptian  High  Priest  wears  the  leopard-skin,  symbol  of 
his  authority.  Moses  and  Aaron  both  wear  the  colors  of  the 
Tribe  of  Levi.  The  serpents  are  Egyptian  Cobras.  The  Priestess 
in  the  foreground  has  dropped  a  golden  symbol  of  eternity. 
The  golden  percussion  instrument  in  the  lower  right  is  called 
a  sistrum  and  has  been  dropped  by  a  frightened  musician. 


THE  TURNING  OF 


RODS  INTO 


SERPENTS  AT  THE 


PHARAOH'S  COURT 


I  he  lord  said  unto  moses,  Go,  return  into 
Egypt:  all  the  men  are  dead  which  sought  thy 
JL  life.  And  Aaron  went  and  met  him.  And  Moses 
and  Aaron  went  in,  and  told  Pharaoh,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  Let  my  people  go.  And  Pharaoh 
said,  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should  obey  his  voice  to  let 
Israel  go?  I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let 
Israel  go.  And  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod  before  Pharaoh 
and  it  became  a  serpent.  Now  the  magicians  of  Egypt, 
they  also  did  in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments. 
For  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they  became 


serpents:  but  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  their  rods. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Pharaoh's  heart  is 
hardened.  Get  thee  unto  Pharaoh  in  the  morning;  lo, 
he  goeth  out  unto  the  water.  And  Moses  and  Aaron 
did  so,  and  he  lifted  up  the  rod,  and  smote  the  waters 
that  were  in  the  river;  and  all  the  waters  that  were  in 
the  river  were  turned  to  blood.  And  Pharaoh  turned 
and  went  into  his  house.  And  Aaron  stretched  out  his 
hand  over  the  waters  of  Egypt;  and  the  frogs  came 
up,  and  covered  the  land  of  Egypt.  Aaron  stretched 
out  his  hand  with  his  rod,  and  smote  the  dust  of  the 


* 


earth,  and  it  became  lice  in  man,  and  in  beast.  And  the 
magicians  did  so  with  their  enchantments  to  bring 
forth  lice,  but  they  could  not.  Then  the  magicians  said 
unto  Pharaoh,  This  is  the  finger  of  God.  And  there 
came  a  grievous  swarm  of  flies  into  the  house  of 
Pharaoh.  And  the  Lord  appointed  a  set  time  and  all 
the  cattle  of  Egypt  died.  And  the  magicians  could  not 
stand  before  Moses  because  of  boils;  for  the  boil  was 
upon  the  magicians,  and  upon  all  the  Egyptians.  And 
the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail  and  fire  mingled  with 
the  hail.  And  when  it  was  morning,  locusts  went  up 


over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  For  they  covered  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened; 
and  they  did  eat  every  herb  which  the  hail  had  left. 
And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  there  was  a 
thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  three  days.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Yet  will  I  bring  one  plague 
more  upon  Pharaoh;  afterwards  he  will  let  you  go. 
(Abridged  from  Exodus,  Chapters  4  to  11) 
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cJLlttte     t  If  laid  from   ^rdrael 


By  Marie  F.   Felt 

"Now  Naaman,  captain  of  the  host  of  the  king  of 
Syria,  .  .  .  was  also  a  mighty  man  in  valour,  but  he 
was  a  leper. 

"And  she  [the  little  maid  from  Israel]  said  unto 
her  mistress,  Would  God  my  lord  were  with  the  prophet 
that  is  in  Samaria!  for  he  would  recover  him  of  his 
leprosy."  —II  Kings  5:1,  3. 


The   little   captive  maid  from   Israel  told 
her  mistress  of  God's  great  healing  power. 


IN  the  beautiful  city  of  Damascus,  in  the  land  of 
Syria,  lived  a  great  man  by  the  name  of  Naaman. 
The  Bible  tells  us  he  was  "honourable  ...  also  a 
mighty  man  of  valour,  but  he  was  a  leper."  That  meant 
he  had  a  dreadful  disease  which  no  one  at  that  time 
knew  how  to  cure:    that  is,  no  one  in  the  land  of  Syria. 

There  was  someone,  however,  who  knew  how  to 
cure  Naaman.  It  was  a  little  girl  who  lived  at  his  home 
and  who  "waited  on  Naaman's  wife."  When  the  Syrians 
had  gone  to  the  land  of  Israel  to  fight,  they  had  brought 
back  some  of  the  Israelite  people  to  work  for  them 
as  servants.    Among  them  was  this  little  maid. 

One  day,  as  she  was  waiting  on  her  mistress,  who 
was  Naaman's  wife,  she  said,  "Would  God  my  lord 
were  with  the  prophet  that  is  in  Samaria!  for  he 
would  recover  him  of  his  leprosy."  She  knew  the 
Lord  would  bless  the  prophet,  Elisha,  so  that  this 
would  come  to  pass  if  only  her  master  would  go  to 
him.    [End  of  Scene  I.] 

When  Naaman  heard  what  the  little  girl  had  said, 
he  decided  to  go  to  Samaria.  "And  the  king  of  Syria 
said,  Go  to,  go,  and  I  will  send  a  letter  unto  the  king 
of  Israel."  He  seemed  not  to  know  that  the  prophet 
of  whom  the  little  girl  had  spoken  was  not  the  king 
of  Israel.  "And  he  [Naaman]  departed,  and  took  with 
him  ten  talents  of  silver  [a  Hebrew  silver  talent  was 
worth  about  $2,000]  and  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
and  ten  changes  of  raiment  [clothes]."  These  were  to 
be  presents  to  the  man  who  could  cure  him.  [End  of 
Scene  II.] 

When  Naaman  arrived  in  the  land  of  Israel,  he 
went  immediately  to  the  king  and  gave  him  the  letter 
which  the  king  of  Syria  had  sent.  When  the  Israelite 
king  read  it,  he  became  very  upset.  He  thought  this  was 
a  trick  or  an  excuse  the  king  of  Syria  would  use  for 
declaring  war  on  the  Israelite  people  if  he,  their  king, 
were  unable  to  do  as  the  letter  stated.  He  did  not 
know  that  it  was  the  faith  that  a  little  maid  had 
in  the  prophet,  Elisha,  which  had  inspired  the  journey 
of  Naaman.  The  Bible  tells  us  the  Israelite  king  was 
so  disturbed  in  his  feelings,  ".  .  .  he  rent  [tore]  his 
clothes,  and  said,  Am  I  God,  to  kill  and  to  make  alive, 
that  this  man  doth  send  unto  me  to  recover  a  man  of 
his  leprosy?"  ( II  Kings  5:7. ) 

*From  Sacred  Stories  for  Children  by  Marie  F.  Felt;  Deseret  Book 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City;  pages  122-125;  copyrighted,  used  by  permission. 


Now  the  king  should  have  known  it  was  Elisha  the 
prophet,  to  whom  Naaman  should  go.  Had  his  faith 
been  as  strong  as  the  little  maid's,  he  would  have 
thought  about  this;  but  he  did  not.  Instead,  it  was 
Elisha  who  had  to  remind  him.  "When  Elisha  the 
man  of  God  .  .  .  heard  that  the  king  of  Israel  had 
rent  his  clothes  ...  he  sent  to  the  king,  saying,  Where- 
fore hast  thou  rent  thy  clothes?  let  him  come  now 
to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there  is  a  prophet 
in  Israel. 

"So  Naaman  came  with  his  horses  and  with  his 
chariot  [a  two-wheeled  vehicle  used  in  olden  times], 
and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  Elisha."  ( II  Kings 
5:8,  9.)    [End  of  Scene  III.] 

Instead  of  coming  in  person  to  greet  Naaman  and 
tell  him  what  to  do,  "Elisha  sent  a  messenger  unto  him, 
saying,  Go  and  wash  in  [the  river]  Jordan  seven  times 
and  thy  flesh  shall  come  again  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
be  clean  [cured].  (71  Kings  5:10.)  That  was  just  an- 
other way  of  telling  Naaman  that  if  he  would  obey  the 
instructions  of  God,  his  leprosy  would  leave  him  and 
he  would  be  well  again. 

But  Naaman  did  not  understand.  When  he  heard 
what  Elisha  had  said  for  him  to  do,  he  "was  wroth 
[angry],  and  went  away,  and  said,  Behold,  I  thought, 
He  will  surely  come  out  to  me,  and  stand,  and  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and  strike  his  hand 
over  the  place,  and  recover  the  leper.  Are  not  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the 
waters  of  Israel?  may  I  not  wash  in  them,  and  be  clean? 
So  he  turned  and  went  away  in  a  rage."  (II  Kings  5: 
11,12.) 

Naaman  did  not  realize  that  it  was  not  the  river 
he  bathed  in  that  really  mattered.  It  was  that  he  must 
obey  willingly  and  gladly  the  instructions  of  the  prophet 
of  God  or  the  blessing  would  not  come  to  him. 

With  Naaman  were  many  servants.  They  seemed 
to  be  wiser  and  have  more  faith  than  he.  They  knew 
what  Naaman  must  do,  so  they  talked  with  him  and 
said,  "My  father,  if  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some 
great  thing,  wouldest  thou  not  have  done  it?  how  much 
rather  then,  when  he  saith  to  thee,  Wash,  and  be  clean?" 
(II  Kings  5:13.)  [End  of  Scene  IV.] 

By  this  time  Naaman  was  less  angry  than  he  had 
been.    He  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  servants   and 
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"went  down  and  dipped  himself  seven  times  in  [the 
river]  Jordan,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  man  of 
God:  and  his  flesh  came  again  like  unto  the  flesh  of 
a  little  child,  and  he  was  clean.     [End  of  Scene  V.] 

"And  he  returned  to  the  man  of  God,  he  and  all 
his  company,  and  came,  and  stood  before  him:  and 
he  said,  Behold,  now  I  know  that  there  is  no  God  in 
all  the  earth,  but  in  Israel:  now  therefore,  I  pray  thee, 
take  a  blessing  of  thy  servant."  (II  Kings  5:14,  15.) 

Naaman  wanted  Elisha  to  take  the  silver  and  gold 
and  beautiful  clothes  he  had  brought  to  Israel  with 
him.  He  felt  that  these  were  just  an  expression  of  his 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  wonderful  gift  of 
health  he  had  received.  But  Elisha  would  not  take 
them.  "He  said,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,  I  will  receive  none.  And  he  [Naaman]  urged 
him  [Elisha]  to  take  it;  but  he  refused."  (77  Kings  5:16. ) 

Naaman  was  very  grateful  to  the  Lord  and  to  His 
prophet,  Elisha.  As  Naaman  was  about  to  leave  for 
his  own  country  of  Syria,  Elisha  "said  unto  him,  Go 
in  peace.  So  he  departed  from  him  a  little  way."  (77 
Kings  5:19.)    [End  of  Scene  VI.] 

References: 

II  Kings  5:1-19. 

Pictures  that  May  Be  Used  with  this  Story: 

Standard  Publishing  Company  Picture  No.  26,  "A  Captive 
Maid  Helps  Naaman." 

How  To   Present  the   Flannelboard   Story 

Characters    and    Props    Needed    for   this    Presentation    Are: 

Naaman,  standing. 

The  little  Jewish  maiden,  standing. 

Naaman's  wife,  sitting. 

The  prophet,  Elisha. 

Elisha's  messenger. 

Naaman's  servants. 

The  king  of  Israel. 

Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:    A  room  in  Naaman's  home.    Since  Naaman 


is  one  of  the   nobility,   the   furnishings  would  be 
lavish  and  expensive. 

Action:  Naaman  and  his  wife  are  talking.  Naaman 
leaves.  The  little  maid  enters.  She  tells  Naaman's 
wife  about  the  prophet,  Elisha,  and  that  Naaman 
can  be  healed  if  he  will  but  go  to  Israel. 


Scene  II: 


Scenery:     Outdoors.    Naaman's  home  is  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Action:     Naaman    and    his    servants    prepare    for    the 
journey  to  Israel. 


Scene  III: 


Scenery:    A  room  in  the  king's  palace  in  Israel. 

Action:  The  king,  on  his  throne,  reads  the  letter  from 
the  king  of  Syria.  He  becomes  angry  and  very 
much  disturbed,  since  it  is  not  within  his  power 
to  heal  Naaman.  As  the  king  sits  there,  he  receives 
a  message  from  Elisha,  asking  that  Naaman  be 
sent   to   him.     Naaman   and    his   servants    depart. 


Scene  IV: 


Scenery:  Outdoors.  Elisha's  humble  cottage  is  in  the 
background. 

Action:  As  Naaman  and  his  servants  stop  outside 
Elisha's  home,  they  are  given  a  message.  It  tells 
Naaman  to  bathe  seven  times  in  the  Jordan. 
Naaman  becomes  angry.  His  servants  advise  him 
to  do  as  Elisha  has  said. 

Scene  V: 

Scenery:  Outdoors,  showing  the  Jordan  prominently 
in  the  foreground. 

Action:  Naaman  and  his  servants  are  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Naaman  bathes  in  the  river  and  is 
healed.  He  and  his  servants  return  to  Elisha's 
home. 

Scene  VI: 

Scenery:    A  room  in  Elisha's  humble  home. 

Action:  Naaman  and  his  servants  are  standing  in  front 
of  Elisha.  Naaman  expresses  his  gratitude  to 
Elisha  and  offers  him  gifts  of  appreciation.  Elisha 
refuses.  Naaman  and  his  servants  return  home, 
giving  credit  and  praise  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
for  Naaman  being  restored  to  health. 


Teacher  Training  Subject  Titles  and  Dates  of  Lessons 


Here  are  the  subject  titles  and  dates  of  the  lessons  to 
guide  teachers  of  Course  No.  22,  Teacher  Training. 
Students  are  to  be  selected  by  the  ward  bishop  or 
branch  president.  Period  covered  is  from  Sept.  29  to 
Dec.  29,  1957.  Lesson  titles  and  dates  for  1958  will  be 
shown  on  the  1958  subject  title  and  date  charts. 


Date: 


Lesson  Title: 


Sept.  29,  Introduction  to  the  Course. 
Oct.  13,  Elements  of  Successful  Teaching. 
Oct.  20,  The  Outcome  of  Religious  Training. 
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Oct.  27,  What  does  it  Mean  to  Learn? 

Nov.  3,  Emotional  Development. 

Nov.  10,  Intellectual  Development. 

Nov.  17,  Social  Development. 

Nov.  24,  The  Importance  of  Objectives. 

Dec.  1,  Directed  Observation. 

Dec.  8,  Teaching  Methods. 

Dec.  15,  The  Lecture  Method. 

Dec.  29,  The  Recitation-discussion  Method. 
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Flcmnelboard  figures  for  "Naaman  and  the  Little  Maid  from  Israel/ 
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Superintendents 


An  "Alert"  Is  Sounded 


THE  1958  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONVENTION 


''THE  1958  Sunday  School  conven- 
1  tions  will  begin  Oct.  13,  1957, 
and  will  continue  until  all  stakes 
have  participated.  This  will  be  some- 
time in  June,  1958. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month, 
no  conventions  will  be  held;  but 
they  will  be  conducted  nearly  every 
other  Sunday. 

The  schedule  of  conventions  to  be 
held  after  Jan.  1,  1958,  awaits  the 
publication  of  the  quarterly  confer- 
ence schedule.  After  that  is  pub- 
lished, the  Sunday  School  convention 
schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  will  soon  follow. 

The  1958  convention  theme  will 
be  "Feed  My  Sheep."  In  an  effort 
to  bring  the  real  significance  of  this 
theme  into  the  consciousness  of 
every  stake  and  ward  Sunday  School 
officer  and  teacher,  a  gripping,  30- 
minute  film,  "Feed  My  Sheep,"  has 
been  prepared. 

It  is  the  plan  to  show  this  film  to 
all  stake  Sunday  School  board  mem- 
bers, stake  presidencies,  high  council 
representatives,  and  to  all  bishops 
and  ward  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendents at  the  respective  stake  con- 
ventions during  the  Sunday  morning 
(or  Saturday  evening)  session. 


Sunday  School  Genealogy  Training 


The  film  will  also  be  shown  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  Sunday  School  con- 
vention to  ward  officers  and  teachers 
living  close  enough  to  get  there  after 
attending  Sunday  School. 

This  is  an  alert  to  all  ward  super- 
intendents. Please  have  all  of  your 
ward  officers  and  teachers  present 
at  this  special  preparation  meeting. 
Also  urge  every  member  of  your 
teacher  training  class  to  attend  this 
meeting. 

So  well  pleased  was  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church  with  this 
film,  that  after  seeing  it,  President 
McKay  said,  "This  film  should  be 
shown,  not  only  to  every  Sunday 
School  officer  and  teacher,  but  to 
all  ward  officers,  teachers,  and  quo- 
rum leaders  and  to  every  parent  in 
the  Church." 

After  the  1958  Sunday  School  con- 
ventions are  over,  the  film  will  be 
available  for  stake  and  ward  use. 
Until  then,  it  will  be  shown  only 
at  this  special  preparation  meeting. 
There  are  246  stakes  in  the  Church 
at  present,  and  all  must  have  their 
Sunday  School  conventions  as  sched- 
uled. 

At  the  21-department  institute  for 
stake  boards  held  the  afternoon  of 

4 

QUESTION    BOX 


The  1958  convention  theme  of  "Feed  Mij 
Sheep"    will    prove    a    challenge    to    all. 

the  convention,  detailed  plans  will 
be  presented  for  making  the  theme, 
"Feed  My  Sheep,"  a  living  reality 
as  our  file  leaders  have  requested 
and  as  the  Master  Himself  has  com- 
manded.    —General  Superintendent 


George  R. 


Hill. 


COMING   EVENTS 

Oct.  4, 5  and  6, 1957 

Semi-annual 
General  Conference 

Oct.  6,  1957 

Sunday  School 

Semi-annual  Conference 


Nov.  17,  1957 
"Bring-a-friend"  Sunday 

Dec.  1,  1957 

Sunday  School 

Sunday  Evening  Program 

Dec.  22,  1957 

Sunday  School 

Christmas  Worship  Service 


QWhy  is  the  genealogical  class  only   a   two-year 
•    course?  ■  —Portland  Stake. 

A.  Every  course  in  Sunday  School  contains  some 
genealogical  principles.  The  intensive  courses,  Nos.  20 
and  21,  are  for  special  training.  All  members  of  the 
school  are  urged  to  take  these  courses,  which  should 
stimulate  a  desire  to  engage  in  genealogical  work. 
Various  other  elective  courses  are  available  following 
Courses  No.  20  and  No.  21. 


Return  Roll  Book  to  Secretary 

Q.  Is  the  teacher  permitted  to  use  the  roll  book 
throughout  the  class  period,  and  when  should  it  be 
returned  to  the  secretary? 

A.  The  class  roll  is  a  workbook  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers and  class  officers  in  conducting  enlistment.  It 
should  be  available  to  the  teacher  throughout  the  class 
period,  and  for  a  brief  time  by  arrangement  after 
Sunday  School,  if  needed.  At  the  close  of  Sunday 
School,  the  roll  book  should  always  be  left  in  the 
custody  of  the  ward  Sunday  School  secretary  for  her 
use  and  safekeeping,  subject  to  further  use  on  call. 
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Reading  Sacrament  Prayers 

Q.  Why  do  the  priests  read  the  sacrament  prayers, 
rather  than  recite  them  from  memory? 

A.  The  sacrament  prayers  are  often  recited  from 
memory.  In  order  that  these  prayers  should  be  given 
verbatim,  as  they  have  been  revealed  to  us  by  our 
Heavenly  Father,  the  printed  prayers  of  blessing  on 


the  bread  and  the  water  should  be  in  a  position  during 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament  where  they  may 
be  easily  read,  if  needed.  Prayers  given  from  memory 
are  usually  more  significant  and  meaningful;  to  insure 
accuracy,  the  prayers  may  be  read.  ( See  The  Messenger 
for  February,  1957,  published  by  the  Presiding  Bishop- 
ric.) 

—Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 


NEW  TEACHING  AIDS  KIT 


STARTING  in  1958,  a  new  Course 
No.  4  teaching  aids  kit  will  in- 
clude —  especially  for  lessons  of  that 
course  —  new  pictures,  maps,  at- 
tendance charts,  scripture  memori- 
zation cards  and  many  other  items. 

For  example,  there  will  be  a  map 
of  the  United  States,  made  in  flannel. 
Some  landmarks  will  be  on  the  map. 
In  addition,  small  figures  (a  buffalo 
head,  a  covered  wagon,  the  Hill 
Cumorah,  etc.)  will  be  included  in 
the  kit,  to  be  placed  on  the  flannel 
map  according  to  needs  of  a  lesson. 

And  there  will  be  an  outline  map 
of  the  world,  with  particular  indi- 
cations of  Bible  and  Book  of  Mor- 
mon lands.  Rather  than  being  of 
flannel,  this  world  map  will  be  on 
cardboard  and  will  be  inside  a 
plastic  envelope  so  crayons  may  be 
used  in  drawing  on  the  map  —  and 
then  erased! 

In  an  attempt  to  eliminate  unnec- 
essary expense,  even  the  cardboard 
in  the  kit  that  protects  the  materials 
in  shipment  will  be  a  teaching  aid. 
It  can  be  punched  out  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  be  a  picture  easel! 

There  will  be  a  three-dimensional 
standup  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 
And  there  will  be  drawings  of  typi- 


cal clothes  used  in  baptism.  The  20 
attendance  charts  in  a  kit  also  will 
serve  as  activity  charts  with  codes 
showing,  for  example,  whether  a 
pupil  prayed  in  Sunday  School. 

The  scripture  memorization  cards 
will  be  printed  in  phrases.  Several 
must  be  put  together  for  an  entire 
quotation.  Thus,  "If  any  of  you 
lack  wisdom"  'will  be  on  one  card 
and  "let  him  ask  of  God"  on  another. 
There  will  be  15  such  sets. 

The  kit  will  include  14  full-color 
and  6  two-color  pictures.  Typi- 
cal of  the  former  will  be,  "Family 
Prayer,"  "Joseph  Smith  Works  with 
His  Father,"  "Pioneers  Praying  for 
Their  Crops,"  "Moroni  Hiding  the 
Plates"  and  "Going  to  Church  To- 
gether." In  two  colors  will  be  pic- 
tures of  an  altar,  scroll,  mummy,  a 
facsimile  page  from  the  Pearl  of 
Great  Price  ( showing  the  characters ) 
and  others. 

Full  color  pictures  suitable  for 
flannelboard  or  groove  board  pre- 
sentation also  will  be  in  the  kit,  as 
well  as  about  a  dozen  pictures  of 
groups  of  older  and  younger  people 
in  a  variety  of  situations,  also  in-~ 
tended  for  that  type  of  presentation. 

Authors    of    the    lesson    manual 


Photo  by  Leland  Van  Wagoner. 

Essie  Beeston,  Salt  Lake  City,  converts  a 
packing  box  into  a  3-dimensional  temple. 

Living  Our  Religion  —  Part  I  for 
Course  No.  4  are:  Margaret  Hop- 
kinson,  Mima  Rasband  and  Lorna 
C.  Alder  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  general  board,  and  Genevieve 
Allen.  They  and  the  Brigham  Young 
University  Audio- Visual  Center  de- 
veloped the  ideas  for  the  kit  which 
will  be  available  after  Oct.  1,  1957, 
at  $6,  from  Deseret  Book  Company, 
44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 


Helping  the   children   learn   a   new   scripture  with   the   aid   of 
phrase  memorization  cards  is  Joyce  Bailey  of  Fountain  Green. 


Photos  by  BYU  Audio-Visual  Center. 
On  a  chart  of  her  very  own,  little  Janet  Vee  Curtis  of  Provo 
marks  her  attendance  and  activity  in  the  Sunday  School  class. 
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Hymn  for  the  Month  of  December 


H  limi  the  Mk  on  Christmas  lag" 


FJECEMBER,  1957:    "I  Heard  the 
Bells  on  Christmas  Day,"  Hymns 
—Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  No.  219. 

For  Choristers:  An  old  adage  says: 
"He  prays  twice  who  sings  well  in 
the  congregation."  So  we  invite 
everyone  to  join  in  singing  these 
sublime  words  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  to  the  music  by  John 
Baptiste  Calkin.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  artistic  hymns  in  all  Christen- 
dom, 

There  is  a  drama  expressed  in  the 
succeeding  stanzas.  First,  'T  heard." 
Theft  "I  thought."  After  ^ that  "I 
bowed  my  head  in  despair."  In  the 
fourth  stanza  the  conviction  is  "the 
wrong  shall  fail,  the  right  prevail." 
And  finally:  the  chant  sublime  is 
"of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men." 

Please  be  careful  to  lead  this  hymn 


in  a  moderate  tempo.  The  words 
succeed  each  other  quite  speedily 
as  it  is,  and  the  melody  does  not 
allow  much  time  for  breathing  be- 
tween the  phrases.  We  need  to  take 
some  breath  at  the  end  of  each 
eight  syllables  in  order  to  have  suf- 
ficient wind.  So  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  composer  intended  the  hymn  to 
be  sung  in  a  comfortable  melodic 
style  and  surely  not  in  a  fast,  breath- 
less, rhythmic  style.  It  is  the  melody, 
not  the  rhythm  that  is  important 
here. 

This  hymn  will  be  a  good  example 
for  practicing  our  technique  of  "be- 
ginning" each  stanza  so  everyone  is 
comfortable  in  your  direction.  Con- 
sider the  last  measure.  It  would 
certainly  sound  abrupt  if  done  with- 
out a  retard.  So  we  must  slow  down 
in  the  last  measure. 

You  may  find  that  the  last  note 
will  sound  best  as  about  a  half  note 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gems 

For  the  Month  of  December 

Lento 


ALEXANDER  SCHREINER 
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SACRAMENT   GEMS 


For  Senior  Sunday  School 

TPAKE,  eat:  this  is  my  body,  which 
is   broken  for  you :     this  do  in 
remembrance  of  me.1 


For  Junior  Sunday  School 

¥  come  to  Thee  all  penitent, 
I  feel  Thy  love  for  me. 

Dear  Saviour,  in  the  sacrament 
I  do  remember  Thee. 
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XI  Corinthians  11:24. 


with  two  beats.  After  that,  let  the 
chorister  take  two  beats  (unretarded) 
rest,  then  swing  out  his  arms  for  the 
third  beat,  which  will  be  the  pre- 
paratory one,  during  which  people 
will  wish  to  inhale;  and  all  this  will 
be  followed  by  beat  four,  the  up- 
beat, with  which  we  will  sing  the 
first  note  of  the  following  stanza. 
In  effect,  we  will  be  adding  a  meas- 
ure of  four  beats. 

As  usual,  may  we  suggest  that 
choristers  exercise  themselves  in  this 
procedure  at  the  preparation  meet- 
ing and,  if  necessary,  also  at  home 
in  front  of  a  large  mirror.  This  needs 
to  be  practiced  until  you  do  it  auto- 
matically. 

One  more  special  item.  This  hymn, 
No.  219,  is  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
congregational  section  in  our  hymn- 
book.  It  is  recommended  that  our 
congregations  sing  hymns  No.  1  to 
222,  and  that  we  let  choirs  and  spe- 
cial groups  use  from  No.  223  to  the 
end  of  the  hymnbook. 

For  Organists:  This  hymn  can  be 
difficult  to  play  if  taken  at  too  fast 
a  tempo.  The  bass  line  is  difficult 
for  the  pedals,  so  do  not  mind  leav- 
ing out  the  pedals  during  most  of 
the  hymn.  If  you  will  begin  playing 
the  pedals  for  the  last  eight  notes 
in  the  music,  you  will  be  in  very 
good  Beethovian  style.  I  imagine 
that  Beethoven  would  have  played 
it  just  about  like  that.  He  loved  to 
play  the  organ,  but  his  pedal  tech- 
nique was  notably  weak. 

Play  about  as  loud  as  the  congre- 
gation sings,  which  should  be  at 
least  a  forte.  For  this  purpose  you 
will  need  to  use  most  of  the  organ. 

In  the  next  to  the  last  measure 
you  will  find  some  wide  stretches. in 
the  left  hand  between  tenor  and 
bass.  The  way  out  of  that  difficulty 
is  to  play  the  tenor  notes  in  the 
right  hand  along  with  the  alto  and 
melody. 

I  hope  that  you  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  and  practice 
this  in  the  monthly  preparation 
meeting.  That  is  what  you  should 
do  there. 

—Alexander  Schreiner. 
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If   we   are   going   to    develop   our   children   into    true    Latter-day    Saints    with   strong 
testimonies,,   we  are  going   to  have   to   develop   the  feeling   of   love  for   one  another. 


THE  true  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel, is  that  of  love  for  God  and 
love  for  others.  If  we  are  going  to 
develop  true  Latter-day  Saints  with 
strong  testimonies,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  develop  and  nurture  this 
feeling  of  love  for  one  another.  How 
better  can  we  do  this  than  by  serv- 
ing others?  One  of  the  command- 
ments is  to  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself. 

How  do  we  show  love  except 
through  service!  The  pioneers 
helped  and  served  each  other  in  all 
their  hardships  —  shared  with  the 
hungry  the  last  loaf  of  bread,  gave 
their  time  and  means  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  community,  and  on  not 
a  few  occasions  offered  their  lives 
for  the  truth.   That  is  service. 

We  do  not  expect  Junior  Sunday 
School  children  to  go  to  such  ex- 
tremes, but  we  do  want  to  develop 
such  feelings  and  testimonies  so  that 
they  will  want  to  help  and  share 
with  the  same  willingness  and  un- 
selfishness. 

President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 
of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  said: 
"There  is  no  labor  that  can  bring 
greater  joy,  contentment  and  peace 
to  the  soul  than  to  give  unselfish 
service  in  behalf  of  others."  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  story  of  an  Italian 


emigrant  whose  happy  face  and 
manner  attracted  everyone  to  her. 
She  was  called  the  angel  of  her 
neighborhood  because  of  the  services 
she  rendered  such  as  visiting  the 
sick,  doing  housework,  cooking  for 
their  families  and  taking  care  of  chil- 
dren. When  she  was  asked  what 
made  her  so  happy  all  the  time,  she 
said  she  had  not  thought  about  it; 
she  was  much  too  busy  in  the  service 
of  others. 

This  is  the  sort  of  award  and  re- 
ward we  want  our  children  to  ex- 
perience; the  fullest  kind  of  happi- 
ness that  comes  from  service  to 
others. 

Boys  and  girls  show  great  growth 
and  development  as  they  become 
aware  of  the  needs  of  others.  But 
we  have  to  help  them  in  this  aware- 
ness. They  must  be  taught  to  be 
considerate  and  helpful.  The  Lord 
said:  "Ye  will  teach  them  [the  chil- 
dren] to  walk  in  the  ways  of  truth 
...  ye  will  teach  them  to  love  one 
another,  and  to  serve  one  another." 
(Mosiah  4:15.) 

A  child's  feeling  towards  others 
and  his  relationship  to  them  develops 
first  in  the  home,  but  it  is  up  to  the 
Sunday  School  to  supplement  these 
teachings  of  parents  and  to  give  the 
children  ways  in  which  they  can  de- 
velop a  more  complete  understand- 


Junior  Sunday  School 

By  Love, 

Serve  One 

Another 


By  Beth  Hooper 


"My  little  children,  let  us  not  love 
in  word,  neither  in  tongue;  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth."        —I  John  3:18. 


ing  of  the  Gospel.  If  children  follow 
the  great  admonition  and  example 
of  Jesus  Christ,  they  will  serve  one 
another.  All  stories  and  references 
to  the  Saviour  have  a  special  appeal 
to  children.  His  example  of  service 
to  mankind  and  our  frequent  refer- 
ence to  this  can  help  us  teach  the 
concept  of  loving  service.  The  great- 
er the  understanding  and  testimony 
of  the  individual,  the  greater  and 
more  unselfish  will  be  his  service. 

To  children,  the  idea  of  service 
has  to  be  specific  and  concrete.  We 
cannot  say  to  them  serve  others. 
We  have  to  tell  them  what  to  do  in 
terms  of  actual  experiences.  Not 
only  what  they  can  do,  but  how 
they  can  do  it.  By  that,  we  mean 
giving  and  helping  because  of  the 
love  and  friendship  they  feel  for 
others,  and  not  because  of  a  reward 
they  are  going  to  receive.  There  is 
a  tendency  and  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods a  strong  one,  to  pay  children 
for  every  small  service  they  render. 
A  neighbor  was  heard  to  say  recent- 
ly, "I  have  to  pay  the  children  to 
carry  out  the  garbage  or  go  to  the 
store  for  me."  As  she  said  it,  she 
seemed  to  think  it  rather  smart  for 
her  children  to  demand  pay. 

In  another  home  a  small  3-year- 
old  was  busy  every  minute  getting 
the  dustpan,  the  broom,  baby's  bib, 
putting  baby's  bottle  away  and  doing 
other  tasks.  She  was  a  joyful  little 
person,  sometimes  hindering  more 
than  helping;  but  what  was  very 
important,  she  was  cultivating  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  just  through  the 
joy    of    doing    things    for    someone 
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else.  As  she  grows  older,  there  is 
little  danger  that  she  will  demand 
pay  for  every  small  service. 

As  teachers  and  leaders  in  Sunday 
School,  we  must  help  these  children 
find  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  child- 
hood; the  joy  of  serving  (helping) 
in  the  small  ways  in  which  they  can. 
But  we  must  be  alert  to  every  op- 
portunity to  help  these  children  to 
be  kind  and  helpful  to  others.  As 
teachers  prepare  lessons  each  week, 
they  should  keep  uppermost  in  their 
minds,  "What  is  there  in  this  lesson 
which  the  children  can  actually  do 
which  will  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  serve  with  love?"  Then  we  must 
tie  in  these  various  elements  in  the 
lessons  to  the  idea  of  loving  service. 
Children  understand  things  which 
they  have  experienced.  If  they  are 
going  to  know  the  complete  happi- 
ness which  comes  from  loving  serv- 
ice, they  are  going  to  have  to  have 
many  experiences  in  that  very  thing. 
They  learn  by  doing. 

In  the  neighborhoods  there  are 
endless  ways  in  which  children  can 
be  encouraged  to  practice  kindness 
and  thoughtfulness  towards  play- 
mates, neighbors,  ill  and  elderly  peo- 
ple: sharing  playthings,  cleaning  a 
snowy  path,  cutting  or  raking  a 
lawn,  marketing  for  a  mother  tied 


Encourage  them  to  help  their  neighbors. 

down  with  small  children.  Children 
can  be  encouraged  to  carry  out  such 
activities,  not  only  individually,  but 
as  a  class.  It  is  always  fun  and  very 
satisfying  to  perform  such  services 
in  a  group. 

In  the  home  there  are  such  serv- 
ices as  watching  brothers  and  sisters, 
picking  up  toys,  clothes,  magazines 
and  papers,  caring  for  pets,  going 
on  errands,  watering  plants  or  help- 
ing with  dishes. 

Service  does  not  need  to  be  limit- 
ed to  the  home  and  neighborhood. 
There  are  various  ways  a  child  or 
group  of  children  can  help  at 
Church,  such  as  arranging  chairs  or 
visual  aids,  picking  up  paper,  help- 
ing to  keep  Church  and  grounds 
clean,  being  considerate  and  helpful 


in  ward  shows,  reunions,  outings  and 
parties. 

The  feelings  and  attitudes  we  want 
to  develop  in  regard  to  this  loving 
service  come  gradually.  Anything  a 
wise  teacher  can  do  or  say  to  en- 
courage this  type  of  growth  will  be 
rewarding  to  her  and  to  the  children 
she  teaches.  The  words  "Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  they  do  unto 
you,"  will  have  real  meaning. 

#  #     » 

Next  Month's  Article 

1VTEXT  month's  article  will  be  "Par- 
take of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  by 
Margaret  Hopkinson. 

#  «     # 
Question  from  the  Field 

The  Keynote:    Reverence 

f\  Where  can  I  obtain  suggestions 
^'  for  planning  themes  for  the  Jun- 
ior Sunday  School  opening  exercise? 

A.  The  outlined  program  for  Jun- 
ior Sunday  School  worship  services 
does  not  call  for  the  development 
of  a  theme  by  the  officers  or  teach- 
ers. Study  of  the  order  of  exercise, 
found  in  Policies  and  Procedures  for 
Junior  Sunday  School  Worship  Serv- 
ice, 1956,  page  11,  indicates  the 
program  to  be  one  of  singing,  pray- 
ing, partaking  of  the  sacrament,  and 
inspirational  talks  by  children  (as 
a  rule).  Direct  teaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  the  task  of  the  classes.  Here 
the  stories,  verses,  scripture  and 
music  can  be  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  and  interests  of  each  age 
group. 

The  superintendent  and  coordina- 
tor, in  planning  the  worship  service, 
will  keep  the  program  flexible  with 
reverence  as  its  keynote. 

— Eva  May  Green. 


Junior  Sunday  School 

Hymn  of  the  Month 

for  December,  1957 

Teaching  the  Christmas  Story 

"Away  in  a  Manger,"  The  Children 
Sing,  No.  152. 

"AND  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto 
you;    Ye   shall   find   the   babe 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying 
in  a  manger."  (Luke  2:12.) 

One  of  our  main  objectives  in 
Junior  Sunday  School  during  the 
Christmas  season  is  to  teach  the 
beautiful  Christmas  story  —  the  birth 
of  the  Saviour.  The  hymn  of  the 
month,  "Away  in  a  Manger,"  can  help 
us  present  this  lovely  spiritual  side 


And  the  mother  laid  her  baby  in  a  manger. 

of  Christmas,  which  is  the  part  we 
want  to  emphasize  in  Junior  Sunday 
School.  The  verse  from  Luke  and 
the  use  of  available  pictures  or 
flannel  cutouts  can  help  us  review 
this  story,  which  in  turn  will  intro- 
duce our  hymn. 

Standard  Publishing  Company  pic- 
tures No.  636,  "No  Room  in  the  Inn," 
and  No.  301,  "The  Baby  Jesus,"  plus 
the  flannel  cutouts  of  the  baby  Jesus 
and  the  manger  which  are  found  in 
the  flannel  packet  for  Course  No.  5 
should  be  available  in  every  Junior 
Sunday  School  library.  The  use  of 
pictures  and  flannel  cutouts  will  es- 
pecially help  the  smaller  children 
who  may  be  hearing  the  story  of 
the  Saviour's  birth  for  the  first  time. 

Explain  and  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "stable,"  "manger,"  and 
wee. 

Let  the  children  hear  the  song 
( first  verse  only )  a  few  times,  point- 
ing to  the  illustrations  of  key  words, 

((C  77  it  .1         77  it       .  77  «1  77 

manger,        crib,        stars,        hay, 

etc. )  Then  proceed  with  the  phrase 
method.  Because  of  the  dotted  quar- 
ter notes  and  the  rather  difficult  in- 
tervals, use  the  interval  pattern  of 
directing  as  the  song  is  being  taught. 
Teach  the  first  verse  only. 

—Beth  Hooper. 

»     #     # 

Idea  Exchange 

Storytelling  Helps 

\\7ITH  a  constant  desire  to  help 
teachers  find  effective  and  in- 
teresting ways  of  presenting  their 
lessons,  Mable  Farnsworth,  Junior 
Sunday  School  coordinator,  and 
board  members  of  Ensign  ( Salt  Lake 
City)  Stake  plan  carefully  for  their 
preparation  meetings. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  a  demonstra- 
tion in  storytelling  had  been  planned 
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Photo  by  Ray  Kooyman. 

Jeanne  Johnson  demonstrated  the  use  of  a 
pantograph  to  the  Sunday  School  workers. 

for  the  entire  group  of  Junior  Sunday 
School  workers. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  general 
board  member,  Jeanne  Johnson,  from 
another  stake,  told  stories  with  a 
lighted  picture  box  ( or  shadow  box ) 
ancf  a  groove  board.1  A  lesson  and 
sto^y  was  also  developed  on  the 
flarjnelboard. 

Sister  Johnson  then  discussed  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  the  pic- 
tures she  had  used.  She  demonstrat- 
ed the  use  of  the  pantograph,  a  de- 
vice to  enlarge  or  decrease  the  size 
of  pictures  for  tracing.  In  this  way 
they  may  be  readily  adapted  for  use 
in  any  method  of  storytelling. 

The  pantograph  provides  an  ex- 
cellent source  of  help  in  reproducing 
suitable  pictures  in  a  size  which 
might  otherwise  be  difficult  to  find.2 

—Addie  J.  Gilmore. 

1Sister  Johnson's  address  is  570  South  13th  East, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  her  telephone  number  is 
EL  5-9300. 

-"For  further  information  on  using  the  panto- 
graph, see  The  Instructor,  February,  1955,  page 
58. 


#       # 


* 


Enrichment  Material 

A  Story  for  Reading 

PLACES  OF   WORSHIP 

^TSN'T  our  chapel  beautiful?"  said 
Sister  Myers,  as  the  children 
finished  a  tour  through  the  meeting- 
house and  around  the  beautiful 
grounds. 

As  the  children  took  their  seats  in 
the  classroom  again,  Sister  Myers 
smiled  and  said,  "Our  chapel  is  a 
beautiful  place  to  worship  our  Heav- 
enly Father.  I'm  sure  He  is  pleased 
that  we  have  built  it,  but  do  you 
think  we  always  have  to  have  such 
a  beautiful  place  to  hold  Sunday 
School  and  Sacrament  Meeting?" 


The  children  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"No,"  said  Kristin,  "before  I 
moved  here  I  went  to  a  meeting- 
house that  was  very  old  and  not  this 
nice.  I  liked  to  go  to  Sunday  School 
there.  W7e  were  happy  in  the  old 
chapel." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Kent,  "I  went 
to  a  church  in  the  canyon  one  sum- 
mer. We  had  gone  up  to  my  grand- 
father's cabin  for  a  vacation.  On 
Saturday  my  father  said,  'I  don't 
want  to  miss  going  to  Church  to- 
morrow, what  shall  we  do?' 

"1  know,'  said  my  mother,  'let's 
have  Church  in  the  cabin.  We  can 
invite  the  other  people  that  are  liv- 
ing up  here.'  So  my  sister  and  I 
walked  up  the  canyon  and  invited 
all  the  neighbors  to  come  to  Sunday 
School  at  our  cabin.  We  had  a  good 
Sunday  School.  Brother  Hansen  told 
us  stories  about  Jesus." 

"I  went  to  Church  in  the  canyon, 

too,"   said    Susan,   "only   our    cabin 

wasn't   big   enough   to   ask   all   the 

neighbors,  so  Father  and  Mr.  Lucas 

-got-iogether-and-^xed-  benches-  out- 


side near  the  fireplace;  and  we  had 
our  meeting  outside.  I  will  always 
remember  Mother's  story  of  how  our 
Heavenly  Father  planned  and  cre- 
ated the  earth  with  its  trees,  bushes, 
mountains  and  birds.  A  squirrel  kept 
coming  to  the  clearing  and  then 
dashing  away.  I  felt  so  good  inside 
that  time." 

Lois  was  waving  her  hand;  she 
had  something  to  tell. 

"I  went  to  Church  in  a  house 
once,"  said  Lois.  "We  were  going  to 
see  my  sister  who  was  living  in  New 
York.  Saturday  night  when  Daddy 
took  us  to  a  motel,  he  asked  the  man 
if  there  was  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day.  Saints  in  the  town. 

"The  man  smiled  and  shook  hands 
with  Daddy. 

"  'No,'  he  said,  'there  are  only  three 
families  that  belong  to  the  Church, 
and  we  hold  Sunday  School  at  my 
home.  We  should  love  to  have  you 
join  with  us  in  the  morning.' 

"Next  morning  we  went  to  his 
house.  Mother  led  the  singing. 
Daddy  and  the  motel  man  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament,  and  then  each 
of  us  thanked  our  Heavenly  Father 
for  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy.  I  re- 
member my  mother  almost  cried 
when  she  left  because  she  said  it 
was  the  best  Sunday  School  she  had 
ever  been  to." 

"My  brother,"  said  Joe,  "told  me 
about  having  church  outside  when 
he  was  in  the  Army.  They  didn't 
have  any  chapel,  they  just  sat  on  the 
ground  or  made  seats  of  anything 


This  meetinghouse  in  Charlottesville,  Va., 
is  one  of  many  beautiful  places  of  worship. 

they  could  find.  He  was  always  so 
happy  when  he  found  other  fellows 
who  belonged  to  the  Church,  so 
they  could  hold  a  meeting.  My 
brother  was  in  Korea." 

""Sometimes  they  have  church  on 
big   ships."   said   Dick.     "When    my 


father  came  home  from  his  mission, 
there  were  some  other  missionaries 
with  him,  so  they  asked  the  captain 
if  they  could  hold  Sunday  School 
somewhere  on  the  ship.  The  captain 
was  nice.  He  said  he  would  close 
the  ship's  library  for  an  hour  and 
they  could  have  Sunday  School  in 
the  library.  The  captain  even  gave 
them  bread  and  water  for  the  sac- 
rament. I  wish  I  could  go  to  Sunday 
School  on  a  ship." 

"My,"  said  Sister  Myers,  "you 
know  we  can  worship  anywhere, 
don't  you?  Our  Heavenly  Father  has 
said  'For  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  [Matthew 
18:20.]  So  you  see,  our  Heavenly 
Father  accepts  many  places  as  beau- 
tiful places  to  worship." 

—Margaret  Hopkinson. 

A  Poem  of  Sunday  School 

I  LOVE  TO  GO  TO  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

[  love  to  go  to  Sunday  School 
To  teach  our  Gospel  true, 

To  give  the  teachings  of  our  Lord, 
He  tells  us  what  to  do. 

We  sing  our  songs  and  give  a 
lesson 

And  help  the  children  pray. 
I  love  to  go  to  Sunday  School 

Every  Sabbath  day. 

—Joan  Barber. 
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Suggested  Christmas  Worship  Service,  December  22,  1957 


"fme  on  larth, . . ." 


FOR  THE  SENIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


Opening  Period: 

Devotional  Prelude:    Appropriate  Christmas  music. 

Greetings:    Scriptural  reading,  Luke  2:8-11. 

Opening  Hymn:  "O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,"  Hymns 

—Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No. 

165. 
Invocation. 
Sacrament  Service. 

Program: 

Talk  by  a  boy  or  girl  from  Course  No.  5,  in  the  Junior 
Sunday  School,  preferably  one  who  has  just  been 


baptized  or  one  who  will  be  baptized  in  the  very 
near  future,  on  the  subject  "What  Baptism  into 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  means  to  me." 

Talk  by  a  boy  or  girl  from  Course  No.  3  in  the  Junior 
Sunday  School,  on  "What  Christmas  Means  to  Me." 

Hymn:    "Silent  Night,"  Hymns,  No.  160. 

Talk  (7  minutes)  by  a  mother  in  the  ward  or  branch 
on  "Christmas  in  a  Latter-day  Saint  Home." 

Separation  for  Classes:  See  pages  314  and  315  for  sug- 
gested uniform  Christmas  lesson  for  the  adult  and 
the  intermediate  classes. 


FOR  THE  JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


Program:  This  suggested  15-minute  program  should 
follow  the  sacrament  service. 

Characters  to  be  portrayed  by  children:  a  mother; 
shepherds,  5  boys;  angels,  5  girls;  Joseph  and  Mary  in 
the  Nativity  Scene,  and  a  reader  ( preferably  a  teacher ) . 

The  mother,  rocking  her  child,  opens  the  program 
singing  one  verse  of  "Christmas  Cradle  Song,"  The 
Children  Sing,  No.  153. 

Reader:  (reads  from  Bible)  Luke  2:1,  3-5,  8,  9.  As 
she  reads  verses  8  and  9,  the  shepherds  group 
themselves  around  on  the  floor. 

Reader:   (Luke  2:10.)  "And  the  angel  said  unto  them, 

Angel:  (Luke  2:10-12.)  ".  .  .  Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be 
to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in 
the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you;  Ye  shall 
find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying 
in  a  manger." 

Reader:   Read  Luke  2:13. 

Angels:    Read  Luke  2:14  [choral  reading]. 


Reader:  (Luke  2:15.)  "And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the 
angels  were  gone  away  from  them  into  heaven,  the 
shepherds  said  one  to  another,  .  .  ." 

Shepherds:  (Luke  2:15.)  ".  .  .  Let  us  now  go  even 
unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing  which  is  come 
to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  known  unto  us." 

Reader:    Read  Luke  2:16-18. 

The  last  scene  is  a  tableau  of  the  Nativity  with  the 

shepherds  kneeling,  looking  at  mother  and  child. 

Hymn:    "Silent  Night,"  Hymns,  No.  160. 

Note:  Since  dressing  up  means  so  much  to  a  child,  those 
who  participate  may  have  very  simple  costumes 
such  as  head  scarves  and  bath  robes  for  the  shep- 
herds, or  cheese  cloth  dresses  to  suggest  angels;  etc. 

Separation  for  Classes:  Teachers  will  prepare  a  special 
Christmas  lesson. 

—Committee: 

Harold  A.  Dent,  Chairman, 
Fred  W.  Schwendiman, 
Ralph  D.  Thomson, 
Edith  Nash, 
Lucy  Picco, 


Suggested  Uniform  Christmas  Lessons  for  Adult  and  Intermediate  Classes, 

December  22,  1957 

\  \  \  #ood  Mill  toward  ffltof 


/^NE  of  the  objectives  of  the  short  Christmas  program 
is  to  present  an  effective  lesson  in  each  class  on 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour  and  its  meaning  in  the  life  of 
each  member  of  the  class.  More  active  participation 
can  be  had  than  when  all  the  Sunday  School  is  enter- 
tained by  a  full-length  Christmas  program. 


The  following  two  Christmas  lessons  are  printed 
here  as  suggested  helps  in  the  adult  and  intermediate 
classes  for  the  lesson  of  December  22.  They  should  not 
be  used  verbatim;  but,  if  used,  they  should  be  adapted 
to  the  ages  and  personalities  of  the  members  to  whom 
they  are  presented. 

—Superintendent  David  Lawrence  McKay. 
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LESSON    FOR    ADULT   CLASSES 


OBJECTIVE:    To  teach  that  peace  comes  through  following 
Christ's  teachings. 

Peace 

What  is  peace?  Discuss.  Teacher  lists  on  chalkboard  main 
thoughts  expressed  by  class. 

Isaiah,  in  speaking  of  peace  said: 

"And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace;  and  the 
effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever. 

"And  my  people  shall  dwell  in  a  peaceable  habitation,  and 
in  sure  dwellings,  and  in  quiet  resting  places."  (Isaiah  32:17, 
18.    See  also  Philippians  4:7;  James  3:14-18.) 

How  to  Obtain   Peace 

Peace  does  not  come  of  its  own  accord;  it  comes  only 
through  living  the  Gospel.  Peace  of  mind  is  peace  of  soul  and 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  testimony. 

The  scriptures  tell  us  how  to  obtain  peace: 

"Learn  of  me,  and  listen  to  my  words;  walk  in  the  meek- 
ness of  my  Spirit,  and  you  shall  have  peace  in  me."  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  19:23.    See  also  Jeremiah  6:16;  Luke.  1:79.) 

"Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

"Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly    in   heart:    and   ye   shall   find  rest   unto   your   souls." 

(Matthew  11:28,  29.) 

Charity 

To  obtain  peace  one  must  have  charity  in  his  heart.  There 
is  a  greater  expression  of  charity  at  the  Christmas  season  than 
at  any  other  time.  Why?  Discuss  the  following  thoughts  of 
others : 

"But  charity  is  the  pure  love  of  Christ,  and  it  endureth 
forever;  and  whoso  is  found  possessed  of  it  at  the  last  day,  it 
shall  be  well  with  him."  (Moroni  7:47). 

"Charity  is  a  species  of  good  will  or  benevolence,  and, 
therefore,  attaches  itself  to  the  amiable  and  generous  side  of 
human  nature.  It  is  a  fixed  attitude  of  the  soul  no  mere  mood 
or  passing  impulse,  but  a  disposition,  showing  itself  outwardly 
in  kindly  sympathetic  deeds.  It  is  essentially  social  and  un- 
selfish; and  the  principle  of  it  is,  T  am  a  man,  and  take  an 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  humanity.'  Consequently, 
it  is  magnanimous;  it  thinks  the  best  of  human  beings,  and  has 
for  its  end  their  interests  and  welfare.  It  is  joined  also  with 
humility,  not  grudging  to  stoop  if  only  it  may  serve.  It  acts 
in  a  twofold  way,  positively  and  negatively— it  confers  benefits, 
and  it  refrains  from  injuring;  on  the  other  hand,  when  itself 
injured,  it  is  swift  to  forgive.  It  is  thus  no  mere  emotion,  but 
involves,  besides,  both  intellect  and  will.  ... 

"The  motive  of  it  [charity]  is  devotion  to  Jesus  as  Man's 
Saviour— attachment  to  His  person,  and  eagerness  to  please 
and  to  serve  Him.  Consequently,  it  is  a  'new'  love— new  in 
kind  and  new  in  measure:  'A  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you,  that  ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye 
also  love  one  another.'  (John  13:34.)  The  motive  makes  all 
the  difference.  For  charitable  deeds  may  spring  from  desires 
that  strip  them  of  their  spiritual  value.  Charity  certainly  means 
'going  about  doing  good';  but  it  is  not  Christian  unless  there 
can  be  in  it  a  distinct  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  will 
and  the  intent  of  the  Saviour,  and  unless  it  be  measured  by 
the  love  that  He  bears  to  men;  not  forgetting  that  He  accepts 
service  to  our  fellow  men  as  service  to  Himself."1- 

For  further  reference  read  I  Corinthians  13:1-13. 
Fear 

"Fear  in  its  most  general  sense  means  the  anticipation  or 
expectation  of  evil  or  pain,  as  hope  is  the  anticipation  of  good. 
In  its  incidence  and  kind  it  may  be  momentary,  transitory,  and 
occasional  or  a  permanent,  persistent,  all  pervading  influence 
poisoning  the  whole  mind  and  character;  it  may  be  a  natural, 
healthy  resistance  to  a  passing  physical  danger,  or  a  morbid 
enslavement,  a  paralysis  of  will  and  effort  in  the  anticipation 
of  some  remote  and  improbable  contingency."2 


Results  of  Lack  of  Inner  Peace 

Tragedies  have  blighted  the  lives  of  many  who  have  become 
hopelessly  involved  in  frustrating  situations.  Daily  newspapers 
and  magazines  contain  accounts  of  such  incidents.  Discuss 
examples  from  current  newspapers  of  tragic  outcomes  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  lack  inner  peace. 

The   Resulting  Assurance  of  Inner  Peace 

Lead  the  class  in  a  discussion  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
following  great  men  of  ancient  times  who  had  inner  peace:  Job; 
Stephen  ( Acts  6,  7 ) ;  Alma,  the  son  of  Alma  ( Mosiah  27 ) ;  Christ 
at  His  crucifixion  (Luke  23:34). 

In  reference  to  inner  peace,  President  David  O.  McKay 
has  written: 

"I  am  certain  that  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind 
lie  in  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Redeemer  and  Saviour. 
.  .  .  The  principles  of  the  Gospel  are  the  surest,  safest  guide  to 
mortal  man.  Christ  is  the  light  to  humanity.  In  the  light  man 
sees  his  way  clearly;  when  it  is  rejected,  the  soul  of  man  stumbles 
in  darkness.  .  .  Conditions  that  will  bring  peace  and  comfort 
to  the  individual  are  as  easily  found  and  named  as  are  the  evils 
and  vices  that  bring  tribulation,  and,  if  cherished  in  proportion 
to  their  worth,  are  as  easily  practiced.  A  few  of  the  fundamentals 
of  these  Jesus  referred  to  when  He  said:  'These  things  I  have 
spoken  unto  you,  that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace.  .  .'  (John 
16:33.)  Summarized  they  are  (1)  acceptance  of  Christ  as  the 
Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life;  (2)  a  love  of  God  manifested 
in  deeds;  and  (3)  a  love  for  one  another.  In  other  words,  as 
the  Saviour  said  on  another  occasion:  '.  .  .  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind  .  .  .  And  .  .  .  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.' 
(Matthew  22:37,  39 )."3 

During  his  April,  1954,  General  Conference  address,  Elder 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  said: 

"It  is  a  great  blessing,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  to  have  an 
inner  peace,  to  have  an  assurance,  to  have  a  spirit  of  serenity, 
and  inward  calm  during  times  of  strife  and  struggle,  during 
times  of  sorrow  and  reverses.  It  is  soul-satisfying  to  know  that 
God  is  at  the  helm,  that  He  is  mindful  of  His  children,  and 
that  we  can  with  full  confidence  place  our  trust  in  Him.  I 
believe  that  all  the  truly  great  men  of  the  earth  have  been  men 
who  trusted  in  God  and  who  have  striven  to  do  that  which  is 
right  as  they  understand  the  right.  .  . 

"Yes,  God  is  at  the  helm,  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I  know, 
and  you  know  it.  Surely  no  group  of  people  in  all  the  world 
has  greater  evidence  of  that  fact  than  do  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
Even  during  the  days  of  persecution  and  hardship,  the  Lord 
has  continually  encouraged  us  to  trust  in  Him,  to  keep  His 
commandments,  to  do  that  which  is  right  and  then  be  unafraid. 

"So  among  the  Latter-day  Saints,  particularly,  there  should 
be  no  fears,  even  in  a  world  where  many  people  are  concerned 
about  atom  bombs,  the  hydrogen  bomb;  where  many  are 
fearing  Communism  and  some  are  talking  fearfully  of  a  depres- 
sion. There  need  be  no  fear  in  the  hearts  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
People  who  live  the  Gospel,  who  keep  the  commandments, 
who  trust  in  God  and  do  that  which  is  right,  need  never  fear 
because  God  speaks  peace  to  the  honest  in  heart  through  His 
Spirit." 

Christ  has  given  us  this  comforting  message: 
"Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you;  not  as 
the   world   giveth,    give    I   unto   you.     Let    not   your    heart    be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid."   (John  14:27.) 

Note  to  Teacher: 

If   time   permits    the   teacher   might   wish    to    list    on   the 
chalkboard  activities  suggested  by  the   class  that  permit  peace  ■ 
of  mind. 

—Committee: 

Harold  A.   Dent,  Chairman, 
Fred  W.  Schwendiman, 
Ralph  D.  Thomson, 
Edith  Nash, 
Lucy  Picco. 


Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  Vol.  Ill,  edited  by  James  Hast- 
ings, M.A.,  D.D.;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,   New  York;    1925. 

^Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  Vol.  V,  edited  by  James  Hast- 
ings, M.A.,  D.D.;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;   1925. 
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LESSON    FOR    INTERMEDIATE    CLASSES 


OBJECTIVE :    To  guide  class  members  to  realize  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour  as  a  powerful 
motivating  force  in  their  lives. 

Lesson   Approach 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  youth  of  the  Church  are 
familiar  with  the  glorious  account  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  is 
proposed  that  on  the  Sunday  devoted  to  this  special  observance 
of  Christmas  that  the  teachers  of  the  youth  classes  of  the  Sunday 
School  endeavor  to  portray  the  scope  and  significance  of  the 
mission  of  the  Saviour  by  the  presentation  of  a  biographical 
account  of  the  life  of  Christ.  Also,  because  of  the  interest  of 
Church  members  on  this  special  occasion  that  teachers  assume 
full  responsibility  for  their  preparation  of  lesson  content  that 
all  may  feel  that  there  has  been  particular  effort  at  this  important 
time. 

This  lesson  will  be  impressive  to  the  degree  that  teachers 
are  able  to  reveal  insight  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
the  Saviour.  The  purpose  is  to  reveal  in  summary  form  the 
great  work  performed  in  the  short  life  span  of  the  Saviour. 
The  following  represents  one  scheme  or  one  form  of  organiza- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  teachers  make  their  own  adaptation  using 
a  method  of  presentation  that  is  most  effective  for  them. 

The  narrative  would  be  greatly  enhanced  with  the  use  of 
appropriate  illustrations  and  maps.  A  diagrammatical  approach, 
using  the  basic  outline  herein  presented,  would  represent  an 
appropriate  method  of  presentation.  With  time  for  preparation, 
class  members  might  also  assist  in  the  presentation. 

Biographical   Data   on   the  Saviour 

1.  Birth  of  Christ.  The  Angel  Gabriel's  annunciation  of  John  and  Jesus. 
Scriptural   documentation:     Luke    1,    2;    Matthew    2;    Isaiah    9:3,    6,    7. 

2.  The  Boyhood  of  Jesus.  Little  is  known  of  the  Saviour's  early  years. 
A  summary  sentence  is  found  in  Luke  2:40.  "And  the  child  grew,  and 
waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom:  and  the  grace  of  God  was 
upon  him." 

However,   it   is   clear   that   early   in  life   Jesus   became    aware    of  His 


Father  in  heaven.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  Mary  and  Joseph  sought 
Jesus  after  they  had  started  back  to  Galilee,  only  to  find  that  He 
had  tarried  in  Jerusalem:  "And  when  they  saw  him,  they  were 
amazed:  and  his  mother  said  unto  him,  Son  why  hast  thou  thus 
dealt  with  us?  behold  thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing. 
Ancj  he  said  unto  them,  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me?  wist  ye  not 
that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business?"    (Luke  2:48,   49.) 

Nazareth   was    the   home    of  Jesus   until  He   was    about   thirty   years 
of    age;    thus    He    came    to    be    generally  known    as    Jesus    of   Nazareth. 

3.  Preparation  for  the  work  and  mission  He  was  to  perform. 

a.  Jesus  Baptized.  When  Jesus  "began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of 
age"  He  journeyed  from  His  home  in  Galilee  ".  .  .  to  Jordan 
unto  John,  to  be  baptized  of  him.  But  John  forbad  him,  saying, 
I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me? 
And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now;  for 
thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  Then  he  suffered 
him."    (Luke   3:23;   Matthew   3:13-15.) 

b.  The  Temptations  of  Jesus.  Before  Jesus  began  His  ministry  'he 
was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness."  There  He  fasted  for 
forty  days.  He  must  also  have  prayed  and  communed  with  His 
Father  in  heaven.  The  Saviour  met  each  temptation  of  the  devil 
with  deep,  unwavering  loyalty  to  God.  (See  Luke  4:1-13;  Hebrews 
2:18;  4:15;  James  1:13-15.) 

4.  The  Ministry  of  the  Saviour. 

a.  Jesus  taught  with  authority.  (See  Mark  1:21-39,  45;  Matthew 
7:29.) 

b.  Jesus  healed  the  sick  in  a  miraculous  way.  (Read  Mark  1:40-44; 
5:36-43;  Luke  7:11-19.) 

c.  Selection  of  the  Twelve.  (Examine  Matthew  9:35-38;  Mark  3:13- 
19;    Luke    6:12-49;    9:52-62;    John    15:16;    Revelation   3:15,    16.) 

d.  Jesus  as  a  Teacher.  (Read  the  Beatitudes,  Matthew  5:1-7;  also 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  Matthew  6:9-13;  and  the  Parable,  Matthew  13: 
3-9,  24-32.) 

5.  Jesus  and  the  Jewish  Rulers. 

a.  His   authority  challenged. 

b.  The  Feast  of  the  Passover. 

c.  The   Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

d.  Gethsemane. 

e.  Jesus'  trials  before  Pilate  and  Herod. 

(References:    Matthew  26:3-35;  27;  Mark  14:12-35;  Luke  23:7-38; 
John  13,  15,  16,  17.) 

6.  The  Crucifixion  and  Burial.    (Note  Matthew  27:34-61;  Mark  15:23-47.) 

7.  The   Resurrection   and  Ascension.     (See   Matthew    28;    Mark    16;    John 
20,  21.) 

8.  Christianity,  the  result  of  Christ's  life  and  teaching.    Jesus,  The  Christ 
by  James  E.  Talmage   will   be   a  valuable    aid   in  teacher  preparation. 

—Melba  Glade. 


Suggested  Program  for  Fast  Sunday  Evening,  December  1,  1957 

"Praise  to  the  Man" 


THEME:    The  Greatness  of  Joseph  Smith. 

Preludial  Music. 

Opening    Hymn:    "Thanks    for   the    Sabbath    School," 

Hymns  —  Church  of  Jesus   Christ   of  Latter-day 

Saints,  No.  177. 
Invocation : 
Reading:  The  following  poem  might  be  read  by  a  good 

reader  as  an  introduction  to  the  theme: 

"PRAISE   TO    THE    MAN" 

"Praise  to  the  man  who  communed  with  Jehovah! 
Jesus  anointed  that  Prophet  and  Seer. 
Blessed  to  open  the  last  dispensation; 

Kings  shall  extol  him,  and  nations  revere. 

"Praise  to  his  memory,  he  died  as  a  martyr; 

Honored  and  blest  be  his  ever  great  name! 
Long  shall  his  blood,  which  was  shed  by  assassins, 
Plead  unto  heaven,  while  the  earth  lauds  his 
fame. 

"Great  is  his  glory  and  endless  his  priesthood, 
Ever  and  ever  the  keys  he  will  hold. 
Faithful  and  true,  he  will  enter  his  kingdom, 

Crowned  in  the  midst  of  the  prophets  of  old. 

"Sacrifice  brings  forth  the  blessings  of  heaven; 

Earth  must  atone  for  the  blood  of  that  man. 


Wake  up  the  world  for  the  conflict  of  justice. 
Millions  shall  know  'Brother  Joseph'  again. 

"Hail  to  the  Prophet,  ascended  to  heaven! 

Traitors  and  tyrants  now  fight  him  in  vain. 
Mingling  with  Gods,  he  can  plan  for  his  brethren; 
Death  cannot  conquer  the  hero  again."1 

—William  W.  Phelps. 
Talks:    The  three   general  topics   outlined  below  are 
suggestions   which   might  be   treated  by   one   or 
three  speakers. 
1.    Foreordination. 

A.  Abraham  privileged  to  see  spirits  before  world 
was.  (See  Abraham  3:22-28.) 

B.  "The  spirit  influences  the  body  to  a  great  extent, 
just  as  the  body  in  its  desires  and  cravings  has 
an  influence  on  the  spirit.  The  Lord  has  caused 
it  to  be  so.  Therefore,  those  who  were  the  noble 
and  great  ones  in  that  former  world,  the  Lord 
foreordained  to  be  his  prophets  and  rulers  here, 
for  he  knew  them  before  they  were  born,  and 
through  the  action  of  the  spirit  on  the  body, 
he  knows  they  will  be  likely  to  serve  him  here."2 

C.  "Joseph  Smith  was  chosen  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  last  days,  and  his 

lHymns- Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No.  147. 
2Smith,  Joseph  Fielding,  Doctrines  of  Salvation— Vol.  I,  page  60. 
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work  was  assigned  to  him  through  the  fore- 
knowledge of  our  Eternal  Father  in  the  eternities 
before  he  was  born.  He  came  in  the  spirit  of 
Elias  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  our 
Lord.  No  prophet  since  the  days  of  Adam,  save, 
of  course,  our  Redeemer,  has  been  given  a 
greater  mission."3 

2.  Mission  of  Joseph  Smith. 

A.  Restoration  of  Knowledge  of  God. 

1.  Joseph,  who  was  sold  into  Egypt,  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  latter  day  prophet,  Joseph  Smith. 
(See  2  Nephi  3:14,  15.) 

2.  Joseph  Smith's  own  experience:  "After  I  had 
retired  to  the  place  where  I  had  previously 
designed  to  go,  ...  I  saw  two  Personages, 
whose  brightness  and  glory  defy  all  descrip- 
tion, standing  above  me  in  the  air  .  .  ."  (Joseph 
Smith  2:15,  17.) 

3.  Personal  visits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
Kirtland  Temple.  (See  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 110:1-4.) 

4.  Further  testimony  of  Joseph  Smith.  ( See  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  76:22,  23.) 

B.  Restoration  of  Priesthood. 

1.  Aaronic  Priesthood  restored  May  15,  1829, 
by  John  the  Baptist.  ( See  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 13.) 

2.  Melchizedek  Priesthood  restored  a  few  weeks 
later. 

3.  All  keys  of  Priesthood  restored.  ( See  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  110:11-16.) 

C.  Restoration  of  Church. 

1.  "Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery  could  not 
foresee  the  end  from  the  beginning;  but  the 
Lord  was  the  Architect,  and  made  known  to 
them  little  by  little,  as  knowledge  and  organi- 
zation were  needed,  until  the  perfect  structure 
of  the  Church  was  restored."4 

2.  Organization  same  as  Primitive  Church.  (See 
Ephesians  4:11;  Doctrine  and  Covenants  20: 
1-4;  115:4.) 

3.  Joseph  Smith's  Place  among  the  Prophets. 

A.  "Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet  and  Seer  of  the  Lord, 
has  done  more,  save  Jesus  only,  for  the  salvation 
of  men  in  this  world,  than  any  other  man  that 
ever  lived  in  it."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  135: 
f) 

B.  "Bro.  Woodruff,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
made  the  assertion  that  Joseph  Smith  was  the 
greatest  prophet  that  has  ever  lived,  of  whom 
we  have  any  knowledge,  save  and  except  Jesus 
Christ  himself  .  .  ."5 

Vocal  Solo:  "The  Seer,  Joseph,  The  Seer,"  Hymns,  No. 

296.  (To  be  inserted  in  program  as  necessary  to 

give  best  effect. ) 
Closing    Hymn:     "We    Thank    Thee,    O    God,   for   a 

Prophet,"  Hymns,  No.  196. 
Benediction. 

—Committee : 

Harold  A.  Dent,  Chairman, 
Fred  W.  Schwendiman, 
Ralph  D.  Thomson, 
Edith  Nash, 
Lucy  Picco. 


8Smith,  Joseph  Fielding,  Doctrines  of  Salvation— Vol.  I,  page  184. 
*Smith,  Joseph  Fielding,  Doctrines  of  Salvation— Vol.  I,  page  170. 
5Smith,  Joseph  F.,  Gospel  Doctrine— Sermons  and  Writings,  page  607. 


"ONLY  ONE  LIFE  TO  LIVE" 

(Concluded  from  page  289.) 

and  looks  introspectively  within  his  own  life  may  come 
to  know  them. 

The  first  consideration,  then,  is  the  effect  of  your 
own  ideas  and  ideals. 

A  second  consideration  in  life  which  contributes  to 
the  abundant  life  is  education  —  education  that  leads, 
that  contributes,  that  awakens  those  ideals.  The  greatest 
education  in  the  world  is  spiritual  education,  spiritual 
development.  That  which  develops  character  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  high  school,  every  college  and  every 
university  in  the  world. 

A  third  contributing  factor  to  the  abundant  life  is 
the  choice  you  make  of  a  companion.  The  mate  you 
choose  for  life  will  largely  determine  your  success  or 
failure.  The  foundation  of  your  contemplated  happy 
home  is  laid  in  the  teens  and  early  twenties. 

The  choosing  of  spirituality  and  emphasizing  it  is 
portrayed  in  the  following  statement  made  by  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  on  Apr.  20,  1955:  "We  cannot 
hope  for  an  enduring  peace  until  the  spiritual  aspira- 
tions of  mankind  for  liberty  and  opportunity  and  growth 
are  recognized  as  prior  to  and  paramount  to  the  ma- 
terial appetites  which  Communism  exploits." 

The  poet  Burns  expressed  the  same  thought  several 
hundred  years  ago  when  he  said: 

"Nae  treasures,  nor  pleasures, 

Could  make  us  happy  lang; 
The  heart  ay's  the  part  ay 

That  makes  us  right  or  wrang."1 

It  is  easy  to  take  the  downward  road.  There  are 
two  great  issues  in  life:  the  animal  plane,  in  which  all 
created  animals  move  and  satisfy  their  appetites,  grati- 
fying their  passions,  perpetuating  their  kind;  or  the 
spiritual  plane,  which  includes  the  intellectual,  the 
love  of  beauty,  the  love  of  good  literature,  the  love 
of  the  good  and  of  the  truth. 

There  is  something  higher  than  the  animal  life; 
and  up  in  that  spiritual  realm  there  is  love,  the  most 
divine  attribute  of  the  human  soul.  There  are  sympathy, 
kindness  and  other  virtues. 

If  teachers  could  only  appeal  to  the  youth  of  the 
land  and  have  them  "come  to  themselves"  before  they 
reach  the  downward  road!  What  an  achievement!  I 
like  that  phrase,  "When  he  came  to  himself,"  used  by 
the  Saviour  in  the  parable  of  "The  Prodigal  Son."  But 
why  not  have  our  young  people  come  to  themselves 
here  and  now,  and  answer  the  challenge  of  the  prophet: 
"If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him;  but  if  Baal,  then 
follow  him." 

The  Lord  has  revealed  in  this  day  the  Plan  of 
Salvation,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  way 
to  the  spiritual  realm  by  building  a  character  worthy 
of  entrance  into  His  kingdom.  The  Plan  is  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  restored  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
and  it  is  ideal  and  comprehensive. 

It  offers  to  the  world  peace;  but  it  requires  the 
mastery  of  animal  appetites  and  passions,  an  upright 
daily  life  and  willing  service  to  our  fellow  men. 

God  bless  us  all  to  achieve  it,  to  realize  it,  and  to 
help  our  youth,  wherever  they  may  be,  so  to  live  as  to 
set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  to  the  world! 

^Burns,  Robert;  Epistle  to  Davie,  stanza  5. 
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Article  to  Accompany  Inside  Back  Cover  Map 

Others  Kept  Records 
on  Metal  Plates,  Too 


By  Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr. 


Sealed  in  Stone  Box — 


THE  use  of  metal  plates  for  record 
keeping  has  always  been  inter- 
esting to  members  and  non- 
members  of  the  Church  alike  since 
the  days  when  Joseph  Smith  trans- 
lated the  Book  of  Mormon  from 
plates.  The  earliest  people  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  the  Jaredites,  who 
migrated  from  the  Mesopotamian 
region  in  the  third  millennium,  B.C., 
left  records  on  24  gold  plates.  These 
plates  were  found  in  the  time  of 
King  Mosiah.  Lehi  took  with  him 
from  Jerusalem  some  "brass"  plates, 
and  his  son  Nephi  made  plates  which 
in  our  day  eight  witnesses  said  had 
"the  appearance  of  gold." 

Some  early  critics  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  argued  that  the  use  of  metal 
plates  for  record  keeping  was  not 
reasonable  because  metallurgy  was 
not  advanced  sufficiently  in  ancient 
times  to  produce  the  materials  and 
that  no  such  records  had  been  found 
anyway.  In  Joseph  Smith's  day  with 
the  limited  information  then  avail- 
able, such  criticism  seemed  plaus- 
ible, but  not  in  our  day.  A  large 
number  of  metal  plates  with  records 
have  been  found,  particularly  in  the 
last  few  years;  and  this  must  be 
only  a  small  fraction  of  those  made 
and  used  anciently. 

In  Joseph  Smith's  day  little  was 
known  of  ancient  civilizations;  mod- 
ern archaeology  had  not  begun.  John 
Lloyd  Stephens  had  not  yet  started 
for  Central  America  (1839),  Schlie- 
mann  had  not  yet  started  to  dig 
out  Homer's  fabled  Troy  (the 
1870s),  and  Champollion  was  mak- 
ing the  first  real  progress  on  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  with  the  help  of 
Thomas  Young  ( 1822 ) .  Today,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  metal  plates 
for  record  keeping  by  even  the  ear- 
liest civilizations  and  in  many  re- 
gions. It  seems  that  when  important 

"Dr.  Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  is  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Utah,  president 
of  The  University  Archaeological  Society,  author 
of  The  Book  of  Mormon  Message  and  Evidences, 
coauthor  with  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe  of  Seven 
Claims  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  a  contributing 
editor  for  The  Improvement  Era. 


These   metal  plates  of  gold   and  of  silver,   inscribed   during   the   reign   of  Darius   I, 
were  sealed  in  a  box  of  stone  and  carry  a  text  repeated  in  three  ancient  languages. 


information  was  to  be  preserved, 
care  was  taken  to  use  non-perishable 
materials  such  as  metals,  stone  and 
baked  clay.  Wood,  leather  and  pa- 
per required  special  conditions  for 
preservation. 

For  conciseness,  a  table  of  exam- 
ples is  shown  on  the  following  page; 
and  for  visualization,  a  map  on  the 
inside  back  cover  shows  the  location 
of  records  found.  The  exact  place 
of  discovery  of  the  individual  plates 
and  other  details,  such  as  when  they 
were  made,  are  often  not  known 
definitely  and  are  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  approximate. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  as  David 
Diringer  does  in  his  book  The  Alpha- 
bet the  many  instances  of  writing 
one  language  in  the  script  of  an- 
other, and  also  the  considerable 
number  of  languages  and  scripts 
with  which  so  far  not  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  translation. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  the  recent  discovery  of  plates  is 
of  those  found  in  modern  Iran.  Six 
plates  of  silver  or  gold  have  the  same 
text.  At  Persepolis  two  pairs  of 
plates,  with  one  of  silver  and  one 
of  gold  in  each  pair,  were  found  at 
two  foundation  corners.  The  four 
plates  were  13  inches  square  with 
writing  in  cuneiform  characters  of 
the  same  text  in  three  languages: 
Old  Persian,  Elamite  and  Babyloni- 
an. A  gold  plate  is  shown  in  the 
picture  above  and  was  taken  by  John 
W.  Payne  in  the  Tehran  museum.  At 
Ecbatana  (modern  Hamadan),  a 
gold  tablet  was  found  7.5  inches 
square  and  a  silver  one  4.1  x  5.3 
inches  with  the  same  writing  as  the 
Persepolis  plates.  These  plates  date 
from  518  to  515  B.C.  during  the  reign 
of  the  great  Persian  king,  Darius  I. 
For  further  data,  see  tablets  Nos.  17- 
19  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  great  museums  of  the  world 
now  have  many  such  plates.  For 
example    there    are    many    bronze 


plates  or  tablets  from  Lehi's  time 
from  South  Arabia.  Some  in  the 
British  Museum,  London,  are  shown 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  arti- 
cle on  "Arabia,"  and  were  apparently 
those  referred  to  by  Sir  Richard  Bur- 
ton. Sir  Richard,  the  famous  traveler 
and  translator  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
after  visiting  Salt  Lake  City,  wrote 
in  1861  in  City  of  the  Saints: 

"As  regards  the  golden  plates  [of 
Joseph  Smith]  it  is  contended  that 
the  Jews  of  old  were  in  the  habit  of 
writing   upon    papyrus,    parchment,    ^^ 
and  so  on,  not  upon  metal,  and  that  I  j 
such  plates  have  never  been  found  '"'™ 
in  America.  But  of  late  years  Himy- 
aritic  inscriptions  upon  brass  tablets 
have  been  forwarded  from  Yemen 
[south  Arabia]  to  the  British  Muse- 
um .  .  ." 

There  are  some  traditions  of  rec- 
ords on  metal  plates  in  America,  but 
there  are  not  any  with  appreciable 
writing  similar  to  the  plates  of  the 
Old  World  which  have  survived  de- 
struction. Though  almost  all  the 
precious  metals  discovered  by  the 
Spanish  conquerors  were  melted 
down,  there  has  since  been  found 
much  wonderful  metalwork,  such  as 
that  shown  in  Pal  Kelemen's  Medie- 
val American  Art.  There  are  many 
plates  of  copper,  gold,  silver  and 
their  alloys  with  various  designs  and 
figures. 

In  museums  there  are  a  number  of 
sheets  of  thin  gold  or  silver  which 
would  be  suitablp  for  record  keep- 
ing. Examples  in  gold  are  to  be 
found  in  a  museum  in  Lima,  Peru; 
Guatamala  City,  Guatamala;  the 
National  Museum,  Mexico  City;  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York  City,  and  the  M.  H.  de  Young 
Memorial  Museum,   San  Francisco. 

The  scores  of  plates  shown  in  the 
table  indicate  that  the  ancients  did 
indeed  use  metal  plates  for  preserv- 
ing important  records! 
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"GAME 
OF 


INCHES" 


OUT  BY  A  TIP! 
Life  is  a  game,  too. 


YESTERDAY    we    called    at     a 
downtown  appliance  store  for 
an  electric  kitchen  clock  we  had 
left  there   for   repairs.    The   clock, 
light  green  and  about  a  foot  square, 
had  simply  stopped  running. 

We  knew  the  rather  tall,  baldish 
owner  of  the  store,  but  he  did  not 
recognize  us.  I  handed  him  the 
claim  ticket,  and  he  stepped  to  the 
room  in  the  rear.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  returned  with  the  clock. 

"How  much?"  I  asked. 

"Fifteen  cents,"  the  appliance  man 
said. 

"What?"  I  replied. 

"Just  15  cents.  All  we  did  was 
slip  a  new  plug  on  the  end  of  the 
cord." 

As  my  wife,  Marian,  and  I  left 
the  store,  I  said:  "Why  it  took  more 
than  15  cents  worth  of  that  man's 
time  in  just  getting  the  clock  from 
the  back  room  and  wrapping  it  up 
for  us." 

Marian  nodded  agreement. 

"That  man  is  going  to  get  a  lot 
more  of  our  business,"  I  added.  "You 
can  put  your  confidence  in  him." 

No  doubt  hundreds  of  others  have 
felt  the  same  way.  The  man  is  emi- 
nently successful  in  business. 


A  15-cent  repair  charge  is  only  a 
little  thing.  But  it  tells  a  big  story. 
And  life  is  full  of  such  small  inci- 
dents with  tall  shadows. 

George  Robert  Tebbetts  will  tell 
you  that  baseball,  for  example,  is  a 
"game  of  inches."  Vigorous,  voluble 
"Birdie"  Tebbetts  is  the  able  man- 
ager of  the  Cincinnati  Redlegs.  He 
explains  that  a  player  may  catch  a 

ball  on  the  tip  of  his  glove.  Or  a 
batter  may  top  the  ball  and  beat  it 
to  first.  A  batsman  in  the  ninth  may 
drive  a  liner  between  third  and 
shortstop.  He  is  a  hero.  Two  inches 
the  other  way  and  he  would  have 
hit  into  a  double  play. 

"The  only  thing  you  can  do,"  says 
teetotaler  Tebbetts,  "is  get  a  little 
faster  man  to  play  each  position, 
keep  adding  the  men  who  can  make 
the  inches  work."1 

In  other  words,  play  for  the  inches 
in  baseball. 

Two  centur|es  ago  another  leader 
in  his  circle  put  it  another  way.  He 
was  a  massive  man  who  often  wore 
a  rusty-looking  brown  coat  with 
metal  buttons,  and  a  soiled  shirt. 
He  rolled  as  he  walked,  and  his  voice 
boomed  like  a  bear's.  His  volcanic 
laughter  almost  rattled  the  windows 
on  London's  Fleet  Street.  In  a  glow- 
ing  era  of  British  genius,   he   was 
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the  master  of  England's  brightest 
names  in  arts  and  letters.  He  was 
Samuel  Johnson.  This  man,  who 
gave  the  English  language  its  first 
dictionary  and  the  world  some  of 
its  choicest  common  sense,  once  said: 

"He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  at  once,  will  never  do  any- 
thing." 

Dr.  Johnson's  own  life  was  a  tower 
of  small,  solid  brick-like  deeds.  For 
instance,  once  he  found  a  woman 
lying  helpless  in  the  gutter.  He 
hoisted  her  onto  his  broad  shoulders 
and  carried  her  to  a  comfortable 
home.  There  he  saw  that  she  was 
given  tender  care  during  a  long  ill- 
ness. Then  he  found  employment 
for  her. 

James  Boswell,  one  of  history's 
great  biographers,  devoted  30  years 
of  his  life  to  writing  Johnson's  story. 
In  it  he  tells  how  he  once  told  Dr. 
Johnson  that  he  did  not  bother  with 
too  many  little  incidents  in  his  ( Bos- 
well's)  diary.  To  which  Johnson  re- 
plied: 

"There  is  nothing,  sir,  too  little 
for  so  little  a  creature  as  man.  It 
is  by  studying  little  things  that  we 
attain  the  great  art  of  having  so 
little  misery  and  as  much  happiness 
as  possible." 

In  recent  days  I  have  been  going 
through  a  stack  of  booklets  contain- 
ing some  of  the  nation's  outstanding 
bank  advertisements.  It  is  interesting 
how  much  emphasis  is  given  to  little 
"extras"  by  financial  institutions  that 
talk  and  deal  in  millions.  A  bank  in 
upstate  New  York  offers  free  enve- 
lopes for  banking  by  mail.  A  large 
West  Coast  bank  system  stresses  a 
place  to  save  a  penny  or  two  in  car 
parking.  A  Minnesota  bank  adver- 
tises something  you  can  only  see  — 
an  exhibit  of  checks  drawn  by 
United  States  presidents. 

Banks  seem  to  become  great 
through  many  little  customers,  often 
attracted  by  small  "plus"  services, 
rather  than  through  a  few  big  cus- 
tomers. 

Columbus  grows  in  stature  as  the 
Americas  he  discovered  each  day 
"inch"  forward  in  progress.  Edison's 
star  shines  brighter  as  each  new  per- 
son enjoys  his  first  rays  of  Edison's 
inventive  genius. 

Greatness,  it  seems,  is  a  long  strand 
of  small  beads  rather  than  one  big 
gem.  Life  at  its  best  is  perhaps  like 
Birdie  Tebbett's  baseball  —  a  won- 
derful "game  of  inches." 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


